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NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 15, 1820. 


{For the Literary Journal.) 


oN THE PROBABLE DURABILITY OF THE 
/. AMERICAN UNION. 
_ ‘Tar love which we all bear our 
common country naturally makes its 
welfare the first object of our thoughts 
and wishes. Favourable circumstan- 
ces, and the character of our people, 
have advanced our interests to a de- 
e far exceeding the expectations 
of our fathers ; get surpassing, in 
fact, even the predictions of specula- 
tists and enthusiasts. In commerce, 
our success has been unexampled. 
Ih the increase of population, it has 
surpassed all reasonable calculations. 
Tn the arts we are respectable; in 
arms distinguished. Our character, 
as a people, is remarkable, not only 
for what we have accomplished, but 
for the capabilities we have develo- 
ped : so that our past and present 
prosperity seems to afford but a slight 
index to our future brilliant pros- 
pects. This is asubject upon which 

ll Americans entertain exalted, and, 
we believe, well founded hopes. 
But to avoid the imputation of vani- 
ty, we will leave this tempting field, 
and hasten to the main object of this 
inquiry. 

Our present prosperity, and our fu- 
ture hopes, depend entirely upon our 
free and happy institutions, and the 
continuance of the union of our con- 
federated States. Were our form of 
government less free, we could not 
Maintain the same manly and enter- 
prising spirit for which we are now 
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distinguished. Were our union dis- 


| solved, we could have, in each part, 


but a small share of that power which 
now exists in the whole ; not a pro- 
portionate share, because each branch 
could not so well maintain itself 
against aggressions from abroad ; and 
because ambition and _jealousies 
would perhaps excite the several 
parts to severe restrictions and regu- 
lations, and to wars with each other. 
So fully are all descriptions of peo- 
ple. impressed with the necessity of 
the continuance of the Union, that 
some, apprehensive lest our present 
Constitution should not be sufficient 
for its preservation, recommend that 
the Executive arm should be gradual- 
ly strengthened, and the representa- 
tive system -gradually reduced, in 
order to afford greater facilities to 
check the spirit of disunion, and to 
prevent those disputes and jealou- 
sies, which will prevail among a body 
of men representing a great variety 
of conflicting interests. Forour own 
parts, (and we believe that the great 
body of our fellow citizens will con- 
cur with us inopinion,) we had rather 
our vast Empire should be subdivi- 
ded into an hundred independent and 
separate nations, than submit to a 
change of government, necessarily 
so great as proposed by the authors 
of this scheme. If, therefore, circum- 
stances should ever render a change 
necessary ; if it should be discover- 
ed that our country cannot be go- 
verned under our present constitu- 
tion, we believe that amicable ar- 


rangements will be made to dividg. it 
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into such sections as are capable of | 


being governed Oy our pure repre- 
sentative system. I'he apprehensions 
entertained upon this subject are 
occasioned by the great extent of our 
country, and the jarring interests 
arising from so great a variety of soils 
and climate. As history has hereto- 
fore furnished no instances of pure 
republics, on a large scale, it has long 
been‘argued that such could not ex- 
‘ist. Celebrated writers have enter- 
ed the lists, and contended, that be- 
cause Athens and the other Grecian 
republics, and the republics existing 
fifty years ago, were very narrow in 
their territorial limits, therefore, 
there could be no republics on a 
much larger scale. And the same 


authors assert, that over a very great 
extent of territory, the only govern- 
nent whiclt can be successfully main- 
tained, must be of an arbitrary form. 
But these assertions are founded upon 
the experience of other countries. 
Our form 6f government is peculiar ; 


resembling in some particulars that 
of England, but in most, founded 
upon no avowed model but the re- 
sult of the prior experience of our 
own country, and the practical wis- 
dom’ of the sages who formed it. 
Standing, then, by itself, it can an- 
swer no purpose to compare it with 
others. We must form our opinions 
of its durability by the experience 
we have under it, and by the dictates 
of sound reason. A government, 
which in thirty-three years has be- 
trayed no symptom of weakness ; 
which, on the contrary, though it has 
been administered with great modera- 
tion, has shown upon occasion as 
much energy as any other, cannot, 
we 2, ero be intrinsically fee- 
ble. Perhaps no state of things can 
ever give rise to the same situation 
of parties, or call for greater sacri- 
fices on the part of the most active 
and enterprising classes of the com- 
munity, than the course taken during 


a great part of the Presidencies of 


Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison. Yet 


Opposition. 
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the measures of the administration 
although believed to be injudicious, 
never met with the shadow of illegal 
Our commercial mey 
saw a system adopted by which thei 
enterprise was thoroughly checked 
and the calculations of years sud. 
denly baffled and disappointed ; ye 
they submitted to those evils with 
manly firmness ; while they exerted 
all proper means, to obtain a repeal 
of the obnoxiou$ measures. Not on 


ly has the federal constitution been 


well tried, during the period that has 
elapsed since its adoption, but it ha 
now become an uniform favourite with 
the people. For a long time after 
its passage, fears and jealousies con 
tinued to exist against it, but those 
are now mostly forgotten with the 
men in whom they originated. The 
constitution is particularly a favour 
ite with the generation who have 
grown up since its adoption. We 
can recollect no priorstate ; we hava: 
nothing to do with the forming, or op 
posing it; and while history and tra 
dition perhaps heighten the embar 
rassments which existed under the 
old confederation, we more than con 
ceive what those difficulties actually 
were, and cling the closer to an in 
strument under which we have ex 
perienced nothing but blessings, anc 
from which we can apprehend no pos 
sible evils. We are acquainted with 
it, too, in its minutest details. — Its 
provisions are familiar to all ou 
youth ; and our state constitutions 
being generally a close copy of oum ; 
great instrument, further endear it to 
us, by making all our ideas of govern 
ment, so far as they are derived from 
actual practice, consonant with the 
principles and forms which it con 
tains. If our constitution has eve 
been efficacious at home ; if it is the 
idol of our citizens ; if the govern 
ment administered under it, as is 
undoubtedly the fact, is feared and 
respected abroad ; where shall we 
find any points of weakness, any 
marks of imbecility, to render us ap- 











yehensive as to its sufficiency for all 
domestic as well as foreign purpo- 
ses ? 

It miust be confessed, that the ex- 
tent of our territory will be attended 
by many inconveniences ; but it will 
also be accompanied by some pecu- 
eM liar benefits. Among the inconve- 

i@ niences, will be the increase of repre- 
sentatives ; a matter, however, of 
# which Congress has the regulation in 
its own hands ; and it cannot be pre- 
sumed that that body will ever allow 
# the number of members te be so great 
on the one hand, as to resemble a 
mob; or on the other, so few as to 
prevent fair deliberation. 

The great distance which the mem- 
bers from the future States on the 
@ Pacific, and its vicinity, will have to 
travel to the seat of government, 
will also be a troublesome incident ; 
but it can be of no serious conse- 
quence in its effects. Members from 
* that quarter may remain at the seat 
of government during their term of 
service. 

But our extent of territory will 
also have some peculiar advantages. 
It will afford abundant room for our 
surplus population; and, as it can 
support a greater number of people, 
so it will be the means of strengthen- 
ing in the end, though it may for 
some time weaken the empire. 
i] Hence, at some future period, we 
may be able to cope in arms with all 
iB the rest of the world united. As our 
national expenses will not probably 
increase in proportion to our popula- 
tion, so, though our resources will be 
almost infinitely accumulated, there 
will be, comparatively, but a small 
demand upon the pecuniary means of 
our country. 

Another benefit to be derived from 
eur extent of territory, is, that it will 
prevent, in a great measure, the effect 
of secret combinations and intrigues. 
Our state sovereignties are among our 
greatest securities ; they will always, 
while nature retains its present cha- 
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of jealousy, upon the national go-~ 
vernment, and upon each other ; they 
will always, of course, guard with 
special caution, those rights which 
they have retained in their own 
hands. But, as our population ex- 
tends, the number of states will con- 
tinue to increase, and, with each ad- 
dition, will be added a new safe- 
guard to the rights of the people, and 
the interests of the union. We will 
suppose that some powerful state has 
consented to become the engine of 
oppression to the others. Now, from 
the greatness of the number, the less 
is the danger that she will succeed in 
ebtaining the concurrence of any 
large proportion of the states; and 
the greater the probability, that her 
unwarrantable designs will be de- 
feated. Where a country is so ex- 
tensive as ours, there is a greater se- 
curity for the maintenance of purity 
and virtue, than in one of circum- 
scribed limits. The people, in parts, 
may become voluptuous and corrupt, 
and lose their taste and fitness for 
freedom ; while the greater portions 
of the country may be inhabited by 
a virfuous and hardy population, suf- 
ficient in number and power to 
counteract the effect of corruptions ia 
the other parts. 

The varieties in soil and climate, 
which our country affords, and its 
different productions, will create in- 
terests different in their kind, but not 
inconsistent with each other. The 
commercial spirit which exists in 
some parts of the empire, will afford 
great facilities for the interchange of 
commodities ; and as some parts will] 
afford great advantages for manufac- 
turing over others, so those others 
will furnish the raw materials, and 
take goods in exchange. Foreign 
commerce will become a secondary 
object hereafter, from the great means 
which we will find at home for the 
employment of our capital, and the 
benefits which we shall derive from 
an internal commerce of our own. 
Still, the commercial spirit will he 
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allowed, in all probability, the same 
freedom as heretofore ; and be left 
to regulate itself, according to the 
circumstances of the times. Nor will 
these necessarily be at all hostile, 
from the difference of the character 
of the people. In all essential par- 
ticulars, our views will be consistent 
with those of our brethren in differ- 
ent sections of the Union; and the 


constant and easy intercoufse which 


will be maintained, will be sufficient 
to keep up friendly feelings among 
the citizens of one extreme end of 
our territory, towards those of ano- 
ther and opposite extreme. 

Danger, however, seems to be ap- 
prehended, principally from the aris- 
ing of questions, having a tendency 
to excite jealousy and divisions, as to 
their determination; and the Mis- 
souri question is adduced as an in- 
stance, to show that it may be diflicult 
to compromise such questions ; and 
that they must excite many bitter 
and hostile feelmgs. Such questions 
will not often arise ; and when they 
do, it will be found better to adhere 
to the principles of the constitution, 
without any compromise, rather than 
to yield up an undoubted right. But, 
in most instances, the questions that 
occur, will be merely those of poli- 
ey or convenience, and may be ar- 
ranged if conflicting interests occur, 
on some reasonable ground of com- 
promise. But even if an arrange- 
ment should not take place, we be- 
lieve, that whatever excitement might 
arise, there would be little danger of 
a dissolution of the. confederacy. 
The discussion, in succession, of fifty 
Missouri questions, we think, would 
not effect it. Neither one State, nor 
several, can withdraw themselves at 
pleasure from the Union, and deny 
its laws as binding upon them. . The 
same consent that was necessary for 
its formation, must also be required 
for its destruction. We are gradual- 
ly making the discovery, that there 
is more power in our constitution 


than has. been commonly supposed. 
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. One of those powers, unquestionably, 


is to punish refractory members, if 
necessary, by arms. Now, we be- 
lieve, that no part of our intelligent 
population would willingly run into 
the horrors of a civil war, more es- 
pecially when opposed, as they must 
be, in every instance, to the greater 
force which the Union can employ 
against them ; and when it is further 
considered, that beside the armies of 
the Union, they would have to con- 
tend with a powerful minority in their 
own States. A State, then, or any 
probable combination of States, would 
meet with insuperable difficulties in 
attempting to force a separation of 
the Union. But, allowing that they 
might succeed in an undertaking of 
this kind, the consequences which 
must follow its accomplishment, are 
so pregnant with evil, that, taken by 
themselves, they render the experi- 
ment altogether improbable. Such 
is human nature—such the jealousy, 
hatred, and spirit of revenge, that 
would arise among the people of two 
nations, thus violently torn asunder, 
that this, of itself, would give occa- 
sion to future strifes and difficulties. 
Wars would be engendered between 
them ; ambitious spirits would make 
their way to distinction, and by fo- 
menting the embarrassments of this 
new situation, induce attempts to 
make conquests, and enlarge territo- 
tory ; thence military forces would 
be supported by each ; and standing 
armies, on a large scale, would be- 
come as necessary to the support of 
the different empires; as they now 
are in Europe, and the liberties of 
America might in the end become a 
prey to the ambition of some military 
despot. With such prospects, unless 
we, who have the character of being 
a cool and discerning people, lose all 
judgment, and become entirely blind- 


/ed. by. passion, we apprehend that 


no experiment will ever seriously be 


made, to dissolve the Union by force ; 
-but that, if it should be found expedi- 


ent, that a separation should take 
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place, it will be done with harmony, | States, and have gained a great po- 
and under such arrangements as will | pulation, circumstances may require 
leave little toapprehend from any af- || that we should yield our claims to it, 
ter disagreement. The old territory |; and leave it to form another great re- 
of the United States isso convenient- || public in this western hemisphere. 
ly situated, in every respect, for the || Filled by the same kind of people— 
administration of our government over | possessing, as they will, the same 
the whole, that we see no reason to || free institutions as ourse!ves, the twe 
apprehend a division within its limits. |} nations may flourish without occa- 


When our vast acquired possessions || sions for jealousies or bloodshed. 
shall have been subdivided into many L. C. 
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[For the Literary Journal.]} 


REMARKS ON THE ESTELLE OF FLORIAN, 


As the English language excels the French in bold energy of expression, 
and in the power of depicting the Stronger and more vehement. passions, 
so does the latter surpass the former in the delineation of the more delicate 
and refined traits of character. It is for this reason that the English succeed 
best in tragedy, and those writings where strong passion is looked for ; the 
French in comedy, and light works, which abound in lively sallies of wit, 
brisk repartee, and delicate turn of expression. 

The French pastoral writers, also, have manifestly the pre-eminence over 
those of Great Britain. This, independent of the peculiar fitness of their 
language, may be attributed, in a great measure, to the milder nature of their 
climate ; and the pursuits’and employments of the French rustics being of a 
more pastoral character, subjects and opportunities of pourtraying them are 
more readily offered. 

Among the eminent writers of this species, Florian ranks one of the fore- 
most ; and his pastoral romance of Estelle is one of those performances 
which seem to approach very near to perfection in their kind. It is remarka- 
bly exempt from those defects in composition, against which modern criticism 
raises such an outcry, and corresponds very happily to the rules and restric- 
tions it imposes. The unities of time and place are accurately observed ; 
the characters are all given with great truth and fidelity to nature ; and the 
episodes are introduced and managed with the happiest effect. Beside this, 
there is a chasteness and simplicity in the style, a beauty io the descriptions 
of scenery, and an exquisite tinge of romance pervading the narrative, which 
at the same time gratifying the taste and judgment, win their way irresisti- 
bly to the heart. 

We here find none of those incongruities with which the romances of the 
present day teem. We meet with none of those strange and anomalous per- 
sonages, who seem to have been created for no other purpose than to act and 
speak in a manner entirely different from every body else ; and whose ap- 
pearance, seen as they are through a mist of obscurity, produces no other 
effect than weariness and dissatisfaction. Here every thing is in perfect 
unison. We are introdnced into a charming country, and find the inhabi- 
tants to be exactly those whom we should expect and wish to meet with :— 
simple shepherds and shepherdesses, who converse and act as such—in whose 
employments we become interested, and in whose joys and sorrows we par- 
ticipate. All is natural—and all is pleasing, because natural. 
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There is also a beautiful keeping, (if I may use the term,) and at the same 
time, a variety of scene and character, which we rarely find united in the 
same performance. In the sixth book, by aneasy gradation, anda perfectly 
natural concurrence of circumstances, the whole scene is changed. The 
calm repose of rural life is exchanged for the bustle and anxious preparation 
of the tented field ; the bleating of flocks, and the gentle murmur of the wa- 
terfall, for the neighing of the war-horse, and the notes of the spirit-stirring 
trumpet ; and the peaceful tenants of the hamlet give place to princes and 
warriors in their most interesting situations. 

The concluding address of the poet to his place of birth, and scenes of 
youth, are exquisitely pathetic ; and cold indeed must be the heart, that beats 
not with the throb of sympathy on its perusal. 

The pieces in verse, which are interspersed through the work, are written 


' jn the most simple and unaffected manner ; and consist frequently of fine 


turns of expression, which it is impossible to render faithfully in another lan- 
guage. We give the translations of a few of these,-which were attempted 
rather for the sake of amusement and improvement, than in the hope of doing 
them justice. 

The following, which begins ‘* Je vous salue, 6 lieux charmans,” &c. is the 
address of a shepherd to his native place, from whence he had been for some. 


time exiled : 


Hail charming groves! which late I left 
While sorrow fill’d my heart, 

When, of the maid I lov’d bereft, 
In grief I did depart. 

From your dear shades, that fatal morn 
I wander’d in despair ; 

From my sad bosom hope was torn, 
But love still linger’d there. 


In distant land, a fairy scene 
Of beauty met my view, 

Where under bowers of varying green, 
The sweetest flowrets grew. 

But nature’s charms delight no more., 
Or shady bower, or grove, 

An outcast from his native shore— 
An exile from his love. 


My home ! oh blissful, sacred name ! 
Thy mystic power I’ve prov’d ; 

It glow’d within my thrilling frame, 

hen far away I roved. 

It said, that there in heavenly blue, 
The streamlet flow’d more clear ; 

That there in richer, lovelier hue 
All nature did appear. 


And, as at life’s calm twilight hour, 
Through youth’s bright scenes we rove; 
‘Oh ! then we own the mighty power 
Of chasten’d, hallowed love : 
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And in the lowly, rustic cot, 
Where first our breath we drew, 

*Tis sweet, as ends our humble lot, 
To breathe our last adieu, 


A lover thus deplores his absence from his mistress - 


“ Du soleil qui te suit trop lent avant-couriere 
Etoile du matin,” &c. 


Star of the morn, with silver beam, 
Oh hasten on thy airy flight, 
And with a stronger, brighter gleam, 
Disperse the gloomy shades of night: 
But ah! to me, nor night, nor day, 
Can pleasure in my bosom move ; 
A listless wanderer, sad I stray, : 
When absent from the maid I love. 


Beneath yon mountain’s graceful sweep, 
The rustling leaves, and flowers among, 
The peaceful flocks together sleep, 
Still mindful of their tender young. 
Above them, on her downy nest, 
Sits mournfully, the faithful dove ; 
But | have neither peace nor rest, 
When absent from the maid I love. 


The maiden whom I love is true, 
And soon we meet no more to part ; | 
Then whence these fears of frightful hue ? 
And whence these pangs that tear my heart ? 
Joys’ promised beams full brightly shine, 
Hope’s gayest, fondest dreams I prove ; 
But still with anxious thoughts I pine, 
When absent from the maid I love. 


The following are the lamentations of a lover on the death of his mistress, 
beginning in the original, 


Vous qui loin d’une amante,” &c. 


Oh ye, who from your true-loves torn, 
The ling’ring moments chide ; 

And ye, who slighted passions mourn, 
Or woman’s faith deride ! 

Yet, with the anguish of your, breast, 
Fancy can joy entwine, 

For hope is still your cherish’d guest— 
But black despair is mine. 
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In happier hour, I fondly lov’d 
A gentle shepherdess ; 

But ah! how false and fleeting proved 
The amaranth flowers of bliss ! 


a Like blooming rose, whose morning pride 
Is fann’d by zephyr’s sighs, T 
But which at noon-day’s sultry tide, “ 
Withers, and droops, and dies. a 
So my sweet love was hurried hence, _ 
By death's relentless doom ; ‘ th 
And beauty, youth, and innocence, nel | 
Lie buried in the tomb. po 


And I shall follow : while I mourn, 
I hear a secret call, ful £ 
That whispers, ‘* when the elm is gone, te 


The ivy soon will fall.” Gree 
In the sixth book, Gaston de Foix, the French Prince, and Mendoza, the G in 
Spanish commander, engage in single combat, in presence of their two ar- be 
mies. The Frenchmen sing the following song to their hero : pe 
«« Gaston, le sort de la patrie, It is. 
Est remis a votre valeur,” &c. did n 
: They 
Brave Gaston! the boast and the pride of our land, patio 
On thy valour her fame and her glory depends ; press 
And alone in the lists as you fearlessly stand, ton a 
How swell with emotion the hearts of your friends ! hand 
And oh! as your steps to the combat advance, tion ¢ 
Forget not their union—love, glory, and France. may 
witho 
When our foemen, so bloody and ruthless in war, of pi 
Embolden’d by power, and spurred on by hate, party 
The legions of France to the battle field dare— It 
How vain their endeavour !—how dreadful their fate ! prime 
For weak is the force of the sword and the lance, leigh. 
And fortune still smiles on love, glory, and France. moun 
of ti 
The Beauty despotic who laughs at the pains Char! 
And the torments of those who so madly adore, the c 
And mocks, as she leads them along in her chains, of id 
At last feels the flame which she slighted before. their 
And with blushes and sighs, that her beauties enhance, tion . 
Confesses the power of love, glory, and France. en 
ey: 
But the foe, when the bright star of peace doth arise, had 
With the warm hand of friendship we ever will greet ; enjoy 
And the beauty, when love softly beams from her eyes, they. 
Sees her victor enraptur’d, fall low at her feet. Wagg 
Thus in war and in peace, in the field, in the dance, far oy 


Confess’d is the might of love, glory, and France. 
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TALES OF PASSAIC, CONTINUED. 






The next in turn was an elderly 
man, whose manners and dress were 
those of a poor gentleman. He had 
a military air, spoke little, but look- 
ed knowing. He had been an officer 
in the revolution, and did not appear 
reluctant to cbey our summons. We, of 
course, anticipated a relation of bloody 
battles, narrow escapes, and wonder- 
ful feats of valour ; and were not sur- 
prised when he commenced thus : 














In the disastrous spring of 1780, 
General Lincoln surrendered Charles- 
ton, which was consequently taken 
possession of by the British troops. 
It is well known that the conquerors 
did not wear their honours blushingly. 
They indulged in unbounded dissi- 
pation ; always ridiculing, often op- 
pressing, the inhabitants of Charles- 
ton and its environs, The soothing 
hand of time has healed the irrita- 
tion caused by those events, and we 
may now speak and hear of them, 
without any other emotion but that 
of pity, for the sufferers of either 
party. 

It was a sunny morning in the 




















of riding about the suburbs of 
Charleston. Before they had quitted 
the city, they had collected a group 
of idle brother officers, who joined 
their party with the laudable inten- 
tion of quizzing the rebels, or the 
buckskins, which was the designation 
they chose to give the natives. They 
had rode ten miles. before they had 
enjoyed a ‘ bit of fun ;’ then, indeed, 
they had the pleasure of crowding a 
waggon, driven by an old negro, so 
far out of the road, as to cause it to 
fall in a ditch, where they left it, and 
the incident afforded them laughter 
for five miles further, when they 
came in sight of the Seywood Plan- 
VOL. II, 
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prime of May, when Colonel Ash- | 
leigh, and his friend Major De Lisle, 
mounted their horses with the view | 
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tation, as it was called at that period. 
The beauty -of this place, the air of 
elegance around the mansion, but 
above all, the known attachment of 
the proprietor to the American cause, 
determined Colonel Ashleigh’s party 
to pay ita visit. They proceeded 
in a careless manner over the lawn, 
which spring had clothed with 
verdure, striking off with their 
swords the tender branches of the 
fragrant orange trees. ‘The domes- 
tics beheld the approach of the inva- 
ders with silent indignation; they 
however permitted their entrance, 
and obeyed their imperious orders 
to prepare refreshment. Meantime, 
the officers gratified their mischiev- 
ous Curiosity, by examining the man- 
sion, running from room to room, 
and rudely displacing the furniture. 
While their companions were laugh- 
ing at some family pictures in the 
parlour, Ashleigh and De Lisle enter- 
ed a spacious well-filled library, hung 
with some good paintings. Throwing 
open a door, opposite to the one 
which admitted them, they found 
themselves in a small apartment, 
whose windows commanded a view 
of the romantic grounds around the 
house, and caught a glimpse of the 
river as it wound at a distance. 

The arrangements of this room be- 
spoke a female taste ; jars of spring 
flowers were placed in different parts 
of the room, and a balcony before 
the windows was filled with rare ex- 
otics. An open piano occupied one 
side of the apartment, and on the 
other side stood a sopha, whose cush- 
ions appeared to have been recently 
pressed. De Lisle threw himself 
and his dirty boots on the showy 
couch, and taking up a book that lay 
near him, exclaimed, ‘* Dryden, by 
Heaven! why these buckskins un- 
derstand English.’’ While with one 
hand he was turning over the leaves 
of the book, and with the other was 
endeavouring to force his sword 
through the fringe of the sopha cover, 
Ashleigh was examining a rich work 
52 
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table, from which he had previously 
knocked off a vase of flowers. He 
had turned the key, and was in the 
act of lifting the lid, when they heard 
a female voice singing a lively air, 
and presently a young girl came 
from the balcony through the open 
window into the room. In one hand 
she held a large bouquet of flowers, 
while in the other she carelessly 
swung her bonnet—at sight of the 
strangers, the glow of her cheeks 
faded, and she started back—but in- 
stantly recovering from her surprise, 
her colour returned, and walking up 
to Colonel Ashleigh, who held the 
half opened lid in his band, she gent- 
ly closed it, and said in a firm, almost 
haughty tone of voice, ‘* who have I 
the honour of entertaining?’ At her 
entrance, the gentlemen, with instinc- 
tive politeness, had uncovered their 
heads ; and Ashleigh, in answer to 


her inquiry, mentioned unintelligibly | 


enough, something about fatigue and 
want of refreshment, &c. The lady 
heard him out, and pointing grace- 
fully to the door, said, ‘ there lies 
the parlour, gentlemen ; command 
what you please, and impute any de- 
ficiency in your entertainment to the 
absence of the master of the house, 
who would have hospitably treated 
guests, however unlooked for ;”’ she 
-bowed, while the officers, obeying her 
signal, left the apartment, the door of 
which was closed after them. 

‘* Damn her ridiculous airs,”’ said 
De Lisle, first breaking the silence. 
“ Ridiculous,” returned his friend, 
«she is an angel.” De Lisle shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and they entered 
the parlour, where Ashleigh prevail- 
ed on his companions to depart im- 
mediately. 

Charleston, though a captive, was 
not a gloomy city: the conquerors 
promoted every kind of gayety ; and 
the Americans, half from fear, half 
from inclination, attended their nu- 
merous entertainments. It was at 
one of these balls that Colonel Ash- 
deigh recognized the fair mistress of 
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Seywood house, and learned that her 
name was Isola Seywood. Ashleigh 
soon found means to be introduced 
to Miss Seywood, who received him 
with guarded politeness. In his most 
insinuating manner he tendered an 
apology for the rudeness of his party 
in their recent visit, which was re- 
ceived with an air of civil incredu- 
lity. Ashleigh was not, however, so 
easily discouraged ; he continued his 
attention, till the graceful ease of his 
manners, the refinement of his con- 
versation, dissipated, in part, the 
cloud that shaded Miss Seywood’s 
brow. It was with reluctance, and 
only urged from an affectionate fear 
for her uncle’s safety, that Isola had 
accepted the invitation to meet. the 
English officers. But she was too 
young and too bappy, to be long dis- 
pleased with gayety. Some weeks 
passed swiftly by, and Isola had for- 
given, almost forgotten, the offence of 
Colonel Ashleigh. She had returned 
for a day to Seywood place, and was 
sitting at her study window, when 
she observed a horseman galloping 
across the grounds that lay before 
the mansion. The steed was a pow- 
erful war-horse ; but the rider, not- 
withstanding the mildness of the af- 
ternoon, was wrapped in a cloak that 
concealed his form, while his features 
were hid by a large hat, which was 
flapped over his brow. On dismount- 
ing, he was instantly conducted to 
the library by the old servant, who 
seemed to recognise the visiter. Iso- 
la saw, through the half-opened door, 
the stranger enter the library, and 
throw off his hat and cloak, when he 
exhibited a thin short form, shabbily 
dressed, which Isola thought was lit- 
tle worth concealing, and could be 
distinguished from a common_pea- 
sant only from the fierceness of his 
intelligenteye. While she was cou- 
jecturing the object of this visit, her 
uncle joined the stranger ; * General 
Marion,” said Mr. Seywood, in a tone 
of pleasure and surprise, * I ‘am hap- 
py to see you once-more.”—-** I am 
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pleased to see you,” said the Gene- 
ral, as he wrung Mr. Seywood’s hand, 
* but I have not time to devote even 
to old friendship; I trust I shall not be 
less welcome, when I inform you 
that the motive of my visit is to put 
your patriotism under requisition, 
~B and that you will excuse my want of 
-B ceremony, when I add, that the ob- 
ject 1 have in view, admits of no de- 
lay.’ ‘*I need not assure you, my 
friend,” returned Mr. Seywood, 
-f that you may command my ser. 
vices to the utmost ; but what is this 
urgent occasion ?’’ Marion drew his 
chair nearer to his host, and said: 
“You have heard that at the time 
of Arnold's treachery, despatches 
were intercepted, the contents of 
which tended to criminate some of 
our most esteemed officers, and yet 
left the Commander in Chief in 
doubt, whether they were genuine, 
or only fabricated by the enemy to 
create-suspicion and discord among 
us. The royalist officer from whom 
these letters were transmitted is now 
stationed at Charleston ; his name is 
Ashleigh ; and one of the American 
officers implicated, is no other than 
“§ your nephew, Major L——.”’ Leola 
-§ shuddered at the conclusion of the 
sentence : Major L—— was her only 
brother. On his accession to a large 
estate, he had adopted the name of 
“§ his maternal family, who resided in 
England. At the commencement of 
disturbances, Major L—— endeavour- 
ed to calm the irritated minds of his 
countrymen, and had in consequence 
been suspected of attachment to the 
British cause. When, however, he 
found that the adherence of England 
to her mistaken policy, rendered 
war unavoidable, he instantly em- 
barked in the cause of his country, 
and soon became distinguished for 
his bravery and military talents. 
Isola would have periled her life on 
the integrity of this darling brother ; 
and as she reverted to her acquaint- 
ance with Ashleigh, she felt indigna- 
fion accompany the cenviction that 
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he had sought her society, and pro- 
fessed admiration, for the purpose of 
giving a deeper colour to. the suspi- 
cions he had already thrown upon 
her brother's name. But indignation 
gave way to softer feelings, when she 
heard Marion detail a plan to seize 
her lover, (for such at that moment 
her heart confessed him,) and first 
securing his papers, treat him as the 
gallant Hayne had so recently been 
used by the enemy. She sat for 
some moments stupified, till she was 
roused by hearing her uncle exclaim, 
‘“‘ but the greatest obstacle is to find 
him without the city.” ‘I will 
atone for my error,” said Isola firm- 
ly, as with glowing cheek and 
sparkling eyes she appeared before 
Mr. Seywood and his astonished 
guest, and telling him ske had beard 
his secret, entreated he would accept 
of her assistance. ‘I have reason,” 
she continued, while the’blush of shame 
crimsoned even her delicate hands, 
‘to think I have an interest in the 
heart of Colonel Ashleigh; should this © 
be the ease, nothing will be easier 

than to lure him hither, where he 
may be seized and conveyed away 
without danger or resistance.”” Ma- 
rion bent his keen eyes on the blush- 
ing beauty, and said in his rough 
manner, “If this young woman has 
courage to go through with her 
scheme, it is the best we can think 
of.” ** | would: die to rescue Charles’ 
name from infamy,’’ returned Isola. 
* We will trust you,” said the Ge- 
neral, striking his hand on the table ; 
*‘ but when will you see this Ash- 
leigh 2” ** This evening I am to meet 
the English officers at an entertain- 
ment in town ; when I return, I will 
give you an account of my success.” 
As-she spoke, she left the room to pre- 
pare for the eventful evening. Mr. 
Seywood ‘beheld his niece’s conduct 
with wonder, and much as he detest- 
ed the enemy, could not but blame 
the readiness with which she offered 
to betray the heart that trusted her. 
Marion only saw a strong affection 
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for hér brother, and a spark of that 
triotism which fired his own bosom. 
ever had Isola bestowed such care 


on the decoration of her person, and 


never were the labours of the toilette 
more successful. The consciousness 
of the trust reposed in her, and the 
excitement it produced in her mind, 
lent firmness to her step, dignity to 
her manner, and deepened the roses 
on her cheeks. ‘The enamoured Ash- 
leigh gazed on her with rapture, and 
seemed to live only in her smiles— 
smiles he had never known so soft 
and winning. 

-When Miss Seywood retired from 
the gay scene, and her lover had pla- 
ced her jn her carriage, she extended 
her hand; and bade him farewell : 
Ashleigh sprang in the carriage, and 
eagerly inquired her meaning ; she 
replied, that her uncle’s will called 
her to Seywood place, where for the 
future she must remain. ‘ Even 
then,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ we will 
not say farewell ; I can steal an hour 
tosee you.”’ Isola replied mourn- 
fully, that so strong were her uncle’s 
prejudices against the English offi- 
cers, that she did not dare to-receive 
him. Incited by these apparent dif- 
ficulties, the impetuous soldier pro- 
posed assuming a citizen’s dress, and 
as such to be presented to Mr. Sey- 
wood, who had seen him but once 
for a moment, and would not easily 
recognise him. After much hesita- 
tion on her side, and entreaty on 
his, Isola censented to receive him, 
though not without expre«ing her 
apprehensions of the danger to which 
he might be exposed. As she intend- 
ed, this word bound him to the ad- 
venture. ‘* Danger,” said Ashleigh, 
pressing her hand, ‘‘ what is danger 
to one who loves as I do.’’ Isola 
trembled, and for a moment wavered. 
It was but a moment—she recollected 
the motive of those. fond expressions, 
and became firm. Before they part- 
ed, she bade him repair the next af- 
ternoon to a house which she descri+ 
bed as four miles from the city, 
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where a sefvant would deliver him 
note, by which he must direct hi 
actions. Ashleigh joyfully promi 
sed obedience, and they separated 
Morning streaked the horizon eré 
Isola reached her home, but her un 
cle and General Marion were waitin; 
her return. She hastened to impar 
to them her success, and it was argnestl: 
ranged that a party of soldiers shouldfrien: 
lie in ambush in the wood leading tqheart 
the Seywood plantation, and upon voice 
signal from the negro who conducte@De L 
Ashleigh, seize and convey him tq@wood 
General Marion’s encampment. Magwithe 
rion, to whom hunger and fatigu@mant 
were almost habitual, instantlyleigh 
mounted his horse, and was soon ommbesp 
his way to his secret quarters. you | 
Among the slaves of the plantationfhave 
there was an old man known by thq@rupte 
appellation of King Cesar. He wagmadl 
a privileged character with his comg#mil: 
panions : the promoter of their holifiskec 
day sports—the umpire of their dis#mil. 
putes—the favourite musician afher,”’ 
their dances—and more importanfhe wv 
still, the foreteller of their fortunesfeave 
With such numerous avocations, if As! 
may be supposed that his majesty hadfoadii 
as little Jeisure as inclination for lafiisgu 
borious pursuits. From these he wagHe h 
exempted by the kindness of higtamo 
young mistress, who was attached tawhen 
him as a faithful servant, as well as#him 
from the circumstance of his havingjvritte 
saved her at his own peril from im4emal 
minent danger. The morning aftems 
the ball, Miss Seywood sought the 
old man at his accustomed loungehhz 
seated on the step of the Porter’: 
Lodge, indolently scraping his violin 
whiie he enjoyed his early pipege 
Isola seated herself by him, and en 
tered into along and earnest con4y 
versation. As she left him, andfound 
walked lightly up the avenue, he fol-Bppez 
lowed her with his eyes, muttering tofan a: 
himself, and shaking his head, tilllhe b 
perceiving a servant approach, hefinstru 
resumed his violin and unconcernedfused 
attitude. g to 
Meanwhile Colonel Ashleigh reg th 






































him #turned to his lodgings, occupied al- 
st hiditernately by ‘* sweet and bitter 
romifthoughts.”” The day following he 
rated—pusied himself with his military du- 
1 erties, and endeavoured to avoid his 
sr unfusual associates. Perceiving his 
aitingwish, they all left him to indulge his 
mparghumour, except De Lisle, who ear- 
as argmestly inquired the cause of his 
houl@friend’s estrangement. ‘The frank- 
ing t@hearted Ashieigh could not resist the 
pon @voice of friendship, and he informed 
jucte@De Lisle of his intended visit to Sey- 
im t@wood place. De Lisle heard him 

Ma4without surprise, for he knew the ro- 
atigu@mantic, impetuous character of Ash- 
tantlyleigh. His countenance, however, 





on ombespoke emotion, as he said, ‘‘ have 

you forgotten the claims of”’ cs J 
ationfhave forgotten every thing,” inter- 
y thd@upted his friend, ‘* but that I love 


madly.” ‘* And the lovely, gentle 
mily”—Ashleigh turned round, and 
asked with surprise, ‘*‘ do you know 
mily Herberts ?” ‘I have seen 
her,” replied De Lisle, walking to 
he window, and soon alter taking his 
eave. 

Ashleigh, having examined the 
oading of his pistols, proceeded to 
Hisguise himself in a civil dress. 
ne wade had taken a last view of his me- 
of higtamorphosed, but handsome form, 
hed tdvhen his servant entered and gave 
ell athim a letter. The direction was 
havingwritten in the fair hand-writing of a 
m imfemale. Ashleigh’s brow crimsoned 
g aftems he crusbed the letter in his hand, 
ht thegnd thrusting it in his bosom, said, 
oungeshalf aloud, ‘‘ 1 dare not read it.” 
orter’#He walked across his apartment in 
violingmotion, till the striking of a clock 
pipegeminded him of his appointment. 
nd en#le soon reached the house where he 
it confvas to meet the servant, who he 
1, andfound waiting for him, and when be 
he fol-Appeared, handed him a billet which 
ring tofan as follows :—‘“‘ Be directed by 
d, tillfhe bearer—he will be faithful to his 
ch, hefstructions. Isola.” Ashleigh pe- 
cerne@fused this laconic note, and motion- 

g to the attendant, they proceeded 
gh regn the way. The short twilight of 
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the climate was fast deepening into 
darkness when they left the main 
road, and turned down a lonely path 
that led to the plantation. As they 
rode. through the dark wood, an in- 
definite idea of danger stole in the 
mind of Ashleigh, which was soon ren- 
dered unequivocal when he found his 
arm seized, and his horse stopped by 
a party of men, who started from the 
thick trees around him. Ashleigh 
was not a man to submit tamely ; 
by a violent effort he released his 
right arm. His first act was to fell 
the man nearest him to the ground— 
his next to seek his pistols, but they 
had been taken care of; and out- 
numbered and overpowered, he was 
obliged to yield, not only to be 
bound and led where his enemies 
pleased, but to submit to be rifled of 
his papers, which, had the alternative 
been left him, he would have sacri- 
ficed his life to have preserved. 
Cursing his own folly, and the evi- 
dent treachery of Isola, he permitted 
them to lead him through rough 
paths and close woods, till the 
reached a log-house, before which 
they paused ; after exchanging a few 
words with the person who opened 
the door, they were admitted. Ash- 
leigh was conducted toa room, the 
door of which was fastened on him. 
A table spread with refreshments 
stood in the centre of the apartment, 
which was cheerfully lighted, and in 
one corner a comfortable bed invited 
the prisoner. Perplexed and irrita- 
ted, Ashleigh spent the night in pa- 
cing his room, and endeavouring to 
force his body through the narrow 
aperture which served as a window. 
At length morning came, and with it 
came two negroes, who opened the 
door, and while oue arranged a sub- 
stantial breakfast, the other deliver- 
ed, with profound respect, a letter to 
Ashleigh, who hastily breaking it 
open, read the following words : 
‘When I inform you that I have 
preserved you from an ignominious 
death, you will doubtless excuse your 
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teception. As a sister, I could not , his honour. I enclose you one fet- 
but endeavour to clear a brother’s || ter, which was necessarily opened, 
fame ; and'as a woman, I wished to || but not perused farther than to gain 
prevent an unnecessary effusion of || a knowledge of its character. Adieu, 
blood. Had Colonel Ashleigh re- || Colonel Ashleigh ; attempt not to see 
flected a moment, he would have || me ; but learn, that though Isola Sey- 
known that the sister of Major L. || wood was weak enough to admit an 
could not have compromised her re- || interest for an enemy, she had the 
putation by so indelicate a step as || firmness to tear it from her bosom, 
inviting a loverto a secret appoint- ||) when he added treachery to that 
ment, without some high and justi- || character.’”’ A paper had rolled from 
fiable motive. Your papers are in || the letterto Ashleigh’s feet ; he took 
the hands of the commander in chief, || it up mechanically. It was the epis- 
and have exculpated my brother from || tle from his affianced wife. 

the suspicions with which you had so C. 
industriously clouded the fairness . of 
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{For the Literary Journal. } 


MOSCHUS, NO. 1 





silvas et rura colebat, 
Panaque montanis habitantem semper in antris. 
Ovid. Metamorph. \ib. xi. v. 146. 


Moscavs, the friend of Bion, and the poet of love, adorned the age of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The places of his residence and birth are alike lost 
in obscurity ; and it would be frivolous, in repeating inquiry, only to repeat 
conjecture. The professed and successful imitator of him whom he claimed 
as his intimate in life, and so beautifully mourned in death, he has won from 
posterity a laurel, which Theocritus himself might not disdain to wear. An 
ancient in subject, and imagery, and diction, the few remaining samples of 
tris mind might have pleased none other than the period in which he lived, 
had ‘not affection stamped a lasting memorial on his name, and feeling made 
him the denizen of every age. 

The elegy on Bion may safely be said to have fixed the character of Mos- 
chus as a poet. He lost a kindred genius, when his friead and model was no 
more ; and the expression of his sorrows, al! nations and all times can feel. 
In his personifications of those objects which Bion once had sung, and which 
might be supposed to sigh sadly when his harp could tell of them no longer, 
he is indeed consonant with the systems of his own days ; but in every line 
he touches on a chord which vibrates in harmony with nature, and conveys 
ats language to the soul. The Lycidas of Milton approaches nearer, per- 
haps, than any monody of later times, to the form and manner of this fine re- 
lick of antiquity, yet we are not so contented to endure in a modern bard the 
choice of those conceptions, which Greece adopted as being grounded in her 
mythology, and interwoven with her faith. ‘The apologues of Moschus were 
dietated by necessity ; and his excellence consists, not in the selection, but 
in the adaptation of those fables which the pastoral muse framed ready before 
hint. 
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It is to be regretted that the lyre of our poet should have been generally 
tuned to themes so little worthy of the hand that woke the strings. In trifling 
conceits, and quaint allusions, either founded upon the fabulous legends of 
the rural gods, or the sudden distortions of his wandering fancy, we too often 
see the traces of a genius sporting in rich but useless luxuriance. What may 
have been the character of those effusions which have perished in the wreck 
of time, it is impossible tosay. The third Idyll would alone crown him with 
immortality ; and could we believe that many of his efforts were employed 
on such elevating subjects for his chaste and tender muse, we might heave a 
sigh over the few remnants that live to tell his fame. 

The only remains of Moschus are seven Idylls, and an epigram on Cupid ; 
a part of which we shall offer on the present occasion, and the rest as oppor- 
tunity shall occur. The epitaph on Bion, as being familiar by frequent and 
beautiful translations, we think it needless to insert. 

The first in order which we present, has veiled a sufficiently uninviting sub- 
ject in an irresistible archness and simplicity. It may be worth while for the ; 
elassical reader to compare it with Bion’s seventeenth Idyll, and Meleager’s dy Bi 
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LOVE A FUGITIVE. Idyll «, 









Venus on Love, her son, impetuous call’d : 
If any on the cross. paths see him stray, i 
He is my fugitive, and he that finds him a 
Shall have a kiss ; and if those bring him back, ee, 
Not a mere kiss, my friend, but something more. ta 
The boy ’mid twenty may be known: his skin Bh es) 
Not white, but fiery : flamingare his eyes, Abe, A 
And sharp ; his mind is cunning, sweet his tongue ; 
For what he speaks, he thinks not ; and his voice 
Comes out like honey : when inflam’d with rage, “i i 
His heart is deaf to mercy : full of fraud he ant 
The child, severely playful, sly, and false. Bar 
His head is twin’d with ringlets ; and he wears 

A bold, presuming front : his hands are little, 

But he throws far, and makes his weapons fly 

To distant Acheron, and old King Pluto. 

His form is naked, but his purpose dark : 

And wing’d, like feathery bird, he darts his way 
Here, there, and ev’ry where ; on men and women 
Alternate lights, and preys upon their vitals. 
Small is his bow, and small the arrow’s size; 

But flies upborne to heav’n ; his quiver slung 
Around his back he wears, and bitter shafts 

Are hid within it; I have felt them often. 

All, all is fierce about him ; more than this, 

The Sun himself is kindled by his torch. 

If you should take him, bind and bring him here ; ) 
And do not pity him ; nor let his tears , 
Lead you astray ; and drag him, tho’ he laugh. 
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MOSCHUS. 


And, if he wish to kiss you, turn away : 

His kiss is mischievous, his lips are poison. 

And if he say, ‘‘ Take these—my arms I give you ;” 
Beware, and touch them not ; for ev’ry gift 

The urchin carries has been dipt in fire. 


II. 
SEA AND LAND. Idyll é. 


When gentle breezes lift the azure wave, 

E’en timid heart like mine can then be brave : 
Sick with the land, I love the billowy roll, 

And a soft calm comes Julling to the soul. 

But when the white depth roars, and ev’ry wave 
Foams crooked, as the distant surges rave ; 

For earth and trees I look disorder’d round, 
Shrink from the sea, and kiss the welcome ground. 
The shady wood sings sweetly ; and e’en then, 
When winds blow roughest, thro’ the whisp’ring glen 
The pine responds. Ah! sad the fisher’s life, 
His house the tossing bark, the sea his strife ; 
Deceitful fish his prey : from waves convey’d, 
Be mine sweet slumbers in a plane-tree’s shade ; 
And fcuntain streamlet, gently gurgling near, 
With undisturbing notes, pour music on mine ear. 


Ill. 
Idyll os’ 


Pan lov’d his neighbour Echo ; Echo lov’d 
The leaping Satyr ; Satyr burn’d for Lyda. 
As Echo Pan inflam’d, so Satyr Echo, 
And Lyda kindled up the little Satyr. 
So love retributive had each: all lov’d, 
- And were neglected, as they slighted others. 
These rules to those unskill’d in love are giv’n : 
Love, when belov’d—thus, loving you’ll be lov’d. 


The following refers to the well known fable of Alpheus pursuing Arethusa, 
of whom he was enamoured, through the waves of the sea, without mingling 
with its waters. The lines are sprightly, but without meaning, and the sub- 


ject is totally unworthy of the mind of Moschus. 


IV. 


Idyll 2. 


When Alpheus thro’ the deep from Pisa fled, 

To olive-bearing Arethuse he sped ; 

Water, choice leaves, and flowers, the gifts he bore, 
And sacred gravel from his pebbly shore— _ 
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Plung’d in the waves the flowing god descends, 
Runs through thesea, nor with the current blends. 
And Ocean knew him not: such potent spell 

. Sly Cupid us’d : the boy had taught him well : 
Deep the designing knave had lesson’d him ; 
And taught him by a philtre how to swim. 








(For the Literary Journal.} 


SALEM WITCHCRAFT, AN EASTERN 
; TALE. 


Continued from page 335. 



















The next morning at sunrise, Mr. 
Philip Smith was called out of his 
bed, by a great uproar and knocking, 
as if heaven and earth were coming 
together. Mr. Philip Smith was a 
ustice of the County Court ; a select- 
an for town affairs ; a captain of 
savy armed troopers ; a member of 
he General Court ; a Deacon in the 
hurch ; and, witbal,; a most exem- 
plary pattern of devotion, sanctity, 
pravity, and honesty. On inquiring 
nto the meaning of the hubbub, he 
as told that there was a ‘decided 
ase of malignant witchcraft at Goody 
obbes’, and that he was wanted in 
his judical capacity. But this wor- 
hy man had been dreaming about 
nilitary matters just at this time ; 
hen it was rumoured that the Ne- 
ops had made a descent upon Cas- 
o ; and full of fury against the bar- 
arous and heathen salvages, he did 
ot exactly comprehend the meaning 
fthe message delivered tohim. He 


husa, fad only time, in the increasing tu- 
gling fhult, to get on his huge buckskin 
, sub- Breeches, line his stomach with two 


uires of writing paper, and gird on 
is dragoon sword and belt. In this 
arlike attitude of preparation he 
sscended, in his shirt sleeves, and 
ith his wig all awry, amid the mul- 
tude, who, seeing their magistrate 
tsuch a figure of fun, concluded 
VOL. fl. 











that he must be also bewitched. A 
child cried out that he saw a little 
monkey pulling Squire Smith’s per- 
riwig. The Justice finding his mis- 
take, quickly unharnessed his sabre, 
and yawning heartily, set his wig 
aright, and called for his coat and a 
mug of hard cider, Then, in com- 
pany with Mr. Lemuel Lockup, the 
Sheriff, and the reverend Mr. Mather 
and his son, he headed the proces- 
sion to the possessed house. 

When they arrived there, the room 
was full of people.. Deliverance and 
Remarkable were keeping guard on 
each side of the bed in which lay 
Beautiful, who, as soon as the Jus- 
tice entered, uttered a_ terrible 
screech, and fell into hysterics. Mr, 
Mather, jun. then walked up to the 
bed, and passed his hand over the 
coverlid. They asked him what he 
felt? He said there was something 
supernatural there, resembling a rat, 
and quickly withdrew his fingers, 
having received a scratch quite across 
his hand. The mob were now, by 
command of the Justice, turned out 
of the room, and Mr. M. senior, made 
a prayer of half an hour’s length ; 
Deliverance every now and then 
giving her daughter a spoonful of 
brandy, to keep her quiet. When 
the prayer was concluded, Beautiful 
was told to say Amen ; but she only 
made a muttering sort of noise, which 
sounded more like an imprecation 
than any thing else. After many in- 
effectual attempts, they gave over 
asking her to repeat the word ; and 
the Justice asked her, ‘‘ who hurt 
her ?” She then answered glibly 
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418 SALEM 
enough, ‘‘ Patience Peabody —she 
sticks pins in me; and there is her 
spectre.” This was enough for the 
Justice, who, turning round, uttered 
in a magisterial tone, ‘“* Mister Lemv- 
el Lockup, | command you to take 
and to hold the body of Patience 
Peabody until further notice.” ‘To 
which Mr. Lemuel Lockup answered 
laconically and with a profound bow, 
*¢ So be it,” and forthwith proceeded 
on the execution of his duty. Mr. 
Philip Smith then addressing himself 
to Remarkable, who since his arrival 
had remained tolerably quiet, desired 
her to go down to Doctor Drybones’ 
and request his immediate presence. 
To this Remarkable replied not, but 
stood grinning at him, and rolling ber 
eyes ina most gorgon-like manner. 
pon his repeating the order, to his 
utter astonishment and dismay, she 
sprang up full a yard high into the 
air; and coming down, began spin- 
ning on her toe, and vociferating like 
tiventy imps of Satan, her old stave, 


Heigh ho! the devil is dead ! 


At this, the Jystice retreated nim- 
bly enough into the next room, 
overturning in his way the two Mr. 
Mather’s who stood gaping with as- 
tonishment over his shoulder, He 
then, calling out of the window to one 
of the crowd, who surrounded the 
door, ordered him to run down to Dr. 
Drybones’, and request him to come 
as fast as possible to Goody Hobbes’, 
as there were two bad cases there. 

As every body in the village, man, 
woman, and child, stood in the great- 
est awe of the Magistrate, this order 
was promptly executed by the per- 
son addressed, who sat off for the 

tor, as if the devil himself had 
thim. This person, whose name 
was Ichabod Shuffle, S love to be 
ticular,) found the Doctor taking 
SF acrsing walk in the grave-yard 
which adjoined his dwelling. He 


was a lank, long-visaged figure, | 


skinny and withered up in his per- 


WITCHCRAFT. 


| son, and who bore a considerable re- 
, semblance to one of his own dried 


preparations. One would imagine, 
from his appearance, that he had be- 
| come assimilated to the spot where 
he usually perambulated ; and where 
it was said he had sent the greater 
number of his patients, as if to have 
them under his more immediate 
charge. As soon as he bebeld Shuf- 


breath, and who now stood with open 
mouth, in vain essaying to articulate ; 
his first impression was, that he had 
gotten a fish bone, or peach-pit in his 
gullet, and had come to him for re- 
lief. He accordingly ran with all 
speed into the house for his forceps 
and probang. + By the time that he 
returned, which he did with a 
syringe, anda pair of nut-crackers, 
which he took up by mistake, Icha- 
bod had recovered wind enough to in- 
form him of his errand. As soon as 
the Doctor found out: what he meant, 
he sat off in a prodigious hurry for 
the possessed mansion, leaving Shul- 
fle to follow as he might. 

He soon found himself in the front 
parlour of Goody Hobbes’, in the 
presence of the Squire, and the two 
divines. After the first salutations, 
they all repaired in a body to the 
chamber where Beautiful was lying ; 
the consternation into which they had 
been thrown by the gymnastic exhibi- 
tions of Remarkable, being allayed 
by the presence of one of the faculty. 
When they entered the chamber they 
found Beautiful still lying in the same 
distressed condition, and the afflicted 
dame, her mother, at her bed-side, 
applying fomentations of rum and 
vinegar to her stomach. Remarka- 
ble, the violence of whose paroxysm 
was abated, and who now seemed tv 
be ina state of indirect debility, sat 
leaning against the bed-post, with 
her chair tilted on two legs in the 
true yankee style. Of her own in 
measurable shanks, one was. resting 
on the window sill, and the other, 
flexed to an angle of about 45°, re 

















fle, who had shuffled himself out of. 
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clined gracefully on its fellow. In 
this picturesque attitude, she re- 
mained motionless, at times mutter- 
ing toherself, and at others humming 
her favourite ditty, which was ever 
and anon interrupted by a sudden 
hiccup. 

The Doctor, at the head of the 
“posse comitatus,” advanced so- 
lemnly up to the bed-side, and pro- 
trading his long skinny hand, took 
hold of the maiden’s wrist between 
the fore-finger and thumb, with the 
true Esculapian gripe. Thenclosing 
his eyes, and holding in his breath, as 
if to condense all his sensibilities to 
the ends of his fingers, he began 
counting the pulsations. In about 
half a minute, he pronounced, in a 
solemn, sepulchral tone, at each 
pause pouting out his lips, and smack- 
ing them in a curious manner— 
“ Pulse slow—and frequent—indica- 
ting a congestion of the cerebrum— 
and general plethora—together with 
a phiogistic diathesis; you under- 
stand me, Squire.” ** Oh, perfectly— 
perfectly exactly 80, Doctor,” re- 
plied the Justice, putting on one of 
his ‘wisest looks ; who, though he 
knew no more than a brewer’s horse, 
how a pulse could be slow, and at the 
same time frequent ; and also, how 
this indicated a congestion of the ce- 
rebrum, yet did not like to confess his 
ignorance. ‘‘ And observe, Squire,” 
continued the Doctor, who had been 
lately reading a work on Nosology, 
and wished to show offa little before 
the Justice—‘* observe, I say, the di- 
latation of the pupils—and the twitch- 
iss of the muscles—and the tossing 

«a extremities—and the spasmo- 

of the diaphragm—and 
the *tetanic: symptoms ; you under- 
stand me, Squire—a very curious and 
complicated case, Squire.” . The 
Justice, who at each stop in the Doc- 
tor’s speech, had put in his usual— 
| Wc so—exactly so—-satanic symp- 
toms, no doubt, Doctor’— coincided 
inthis opinion. He also added, that 
refBke had discovered the witch, and is- 


i 








sued a warrant for her apprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. Mather, senior, now came for- 
ward, and with a sneering, and sar- 
castic expression of countenance, 
proposed, that as the doctor under- 
stood the symptoms so well, he 
should exert himself a little to re- 
lieve them ; at the same time insi- 
nuating that drugs and doctors were 
mere flea-bites, when opposed to 
witchcraft, ‘* Certainly—” replied 
the doctor in his deliberate tones; 
** certainly, friend Mather, I shall do 
to the utmost of my poor abilities toe 
fulfil the nineteen indications which 
offer. Of which the first is phlebo- 
tomy—the second a cleansing emetic 
—the third a saline cathartic—the 
fourth a potent anti-spasmodic—the 
fifth a relaxing sudorilic—the sixth’? 
—‘* Now may Satan take both you 
and your nineteen indications,”’ in- 
terrupted Mather, senior, who was 
much offended by this pedantic, and 
conceited speech ; and whose indig- 
nation was vehemently aroused b 
his being called “ friend Mather,” 
which he considered a downright in- 
sult, he having a most horrible antipa- 
thy to Quakerism. ‘“* T tell you what, 
Drybones,” continued he, ‘* you are 
a person of a shallow wit, and small 
capacity for understanding these 
things ; and touching the wonders of 
the invisible world, I hold you to be 
little better than an ass. Besides 
this, I grievously suspect you of 
being a Nullibist,* and a Quaker to 
boot.’ Here Mather, jun. put in his 
oar, saying that Drybones was a 
quack, and an ignoramus, and that 
he would not trust him to bleed his 
cow. 

Drybones, however, who possessed 
a happy share of equanimity, and 
who prided himself upon his imper- 


turbable countenance, paid no man- 


ner of regard to these discourses ; 


* The Nullibists, and the Holimerians, 
were two sects, who held opposite opinions 
concerning spirits, and the modus operandé 
of witchcraft. “See Glanville. 
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but pulling out an enormous fleam 
Jancet, and turning to the Justice, 
exclaimed: ‘ Now by the blessing 
of God, will I open the jugular of 
this damsel.” Then calling for three 
small porringers, and setting the 
spring of his lancet, the edge of 
which he tried upon his thumb-nail, 
he advanced boldly up to the bed 
with a determination of putting his 
threat in execution. The Justice, at 
this, looked rather awkwardly to- 
wards the Mathers ; and seemed as if 
he had half a mind to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the Doctor. And, in 
truth, he had only sent for him for 
the sake of talk and argument; not 
dreaming that he would be so rash 
as to meddle with the case: it being 
considered as much a matter of he- 
resy for a doctor to interfere with a 
case of witchcraft, as it is, at the pre- 
sent day, for aphysician to treat one 
of canine rabies, by what is called 
regular practice. 

But whatever were the Squire's 
mtentions, he found them anticipated. 
For, no sooner did Remarkable, who 
had recovered from her state of col- 
lapse, and whose excitability seemed 
accumulated to a wonderful degree, 
observe the approach of the Doctor, 
than springing up, she doused the 
lancet and porringer from his*hand ; 
and tossing his perriwig out off the 
window, fetched him such a buffet on 
the side of his head, as made his 
whole bony fabric rattle again. This 
totally disconcerted Drybones, who 
had not before taken any notice of 
Remarkable ; and who now thought 
that a congestion had actually taken 
place in his own cerebrum. As soon 
as he recovered from his stound, and 
saw Remarkable dancing, and sing- 
ing her canticles, he snatched up his 
hat and fleam, and rushed out of the 
house ; grinning with a peculiarly 
sardonic_ expression, at the Justice 
and his two friends, who had made 
their exits from the chamber in a pro- 
digious hurry. 
~ Here having received his wig from 
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Shuffle, who had just returned, and 
who caught it as it fell, and the effer- 
vescence of his wrath having subsid- 
ed, he walked briskly homewards, 
repeating to himself, *‘ ra furor bre- 
vis est.”"—With which moral apo- 
thegm, he appeared to be much con- 
soled. After his departure, the Jus- 
tice observed, that his bowels indica- 
ted breakfast, and proposed to the 
two Mathers to return to his house. 
Upon signifying their approbation, 
they all three departed, discussing, 
on their way, many serious topics 
and profound questions concerning 
witchcraft, sorcery, enchantments, 
good and bad spirits, apparitions, 
and such grave matters. And now, 
reaching the Justice’s, they found 
breakfast waiting for them; which 
they also discussed in a most pra- 
found and hearty manner. 
( To be continued.) 
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(For the Literary Journal.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

OssERVING a series of origi- 
nal letters written by General Wash- 
ington to the Marquis de Chastellux, 
published in your Journal, I pre- 
sume, a short biographical sketch of 
a man, who was selected as a friend, 
by the ‘ Father of his country,” 
would not ‘be. unacceptable to your 
readers; 1 therefore send you the 
following, transcribed from a manu- 
script deposited in a library, to 
which, by special permission, | have 
lately had access. By giving it an 
insertion, you will oblige, oie 

Your’s respectfully, ¥ 
* * * * 


The Marquis de Chastellux was 
of an ancient family in Bourgogne, 
and was born in Paris, in 1734. In 
his early childhood he lost his father, 
who was lieutenant-general in the 


army of the king, and commandant 


in Rousillon.. He entered the ser- 
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vice at fifteen years of age ; and at 
twenty-one, had the command of a 
regiment: a short time after, he ob- 
tained the command of a regiment of 
his own name. He served during 
the seven years war in Germany, 
with credit to himself and country. 
But, even among the busy and bois- 
terous scenes of hostile movements, 
he pursued, at every interval, his 
favourite literary studies. The ac- 
tivity of his mind was equal, in a 
high degree, to his. thirst for know- 
ledge. A sincere desire to be useful 
to mankind, and firmness to encoun- 
ter every danger to gratify that de- 
sire, were characteristics of his mind. 
When the subject of inoculation 
for the small pox was introduced, it 
was difficult to procure a subject who 
was willing to submit, to the then 
untried experiment in France. Chas- 
tellux, though a youth of about twen- 
ty years of age, offered to submit to 
the experiment. After his recovery, 
he called upon a friend, and made 
use of the following noble expres- 
sion: **‘ Here l am, safe; and what 
is still more gratifying to me is, that, 
by my example, I shall be the means 
of saving many others.” 
_ In 1780, he accompanied the 
army commanded by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Count Rocbambeau to the Uni- 
ted States; in which army, he held 
the rank of Major-General. In this 


station he never ceased to give | 
proofs of activity, knowledge, .and | 


firmness ; by which he received, not 
only the applause of his King, and 
the American Commander in Chief, 
but even of their enemies. In this 
service, he was particularly distin- 
guished by that penetrating judge of 
merit, General Washington. Au in- 
timate and sincere friendship took 
place: between them, which ended 
only with their lives. 

He held a distinguished rank 
among the literary characters of 
France ; and some of his works are 
esteemed among the most valuable 
productions ef the age. He died in 
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1788 ; leaving an accomplished and 
amiable widow, and an infant son, 
Alfred, who appears to possess the 
active disposition of his father ; and 
promises, like him, to pursue the 
road to usefulness and fame. 

The Marquis of Chastellux was 
taken from the world, at a time when 
the services of such men were most 
needed ; but perhaps, be might, as 
well as the numerous friends he left 
behind, have been overwhelmed by 
the torrent of anarchy, which, soon 
after his death, spread terror and de- 
vastation over his beloved country. 
He was a sincere friend of rational! 
liberty ; but possessed too much firm- 
ness and integrity to have been a 
silent spectator of that licentious- 
ness, which, under the perverted 
name of liberty, was the most horrid 
of all tyrannies. 

The letters above spoken of, were 
copied from the original letters, in 
the hand-writing of General Wash- 
ington, by permission of Madame 
Chastellux, in whose possession they 
were, after the death of her husband. 

The last seetion of the following 
letter is quoted by Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the 5th volume, pages 10 
and 11, of his biégraphy of General 
Washington, when¢@#twould appear 
that copies of the original drafts are 
still preserved among the Washing- 
ton papers. 


LETLER EROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Princelon, Oct. 12, 17838. 
My Dear Cuevatier, 


I have not had the honour of a let- 
ter from you since the 4th of March 
last; but I will ascribe my disap- 
pointment to any cause sooner than 
to a decay of your friendship. 

Having the appearances, and, in- 
deed, the enjoyment of peace, with- 


' out the final declaration of it. 1, whe 
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am only waiting for the ceremonials, 
or till the British forces shall have ta- 
ken their leave of New-York, am 
held in an awkward and disagreea- 
ble situation, being anxiously de- 
sirous to quit the walks of public life, 
and under my own vine and my own 
fig-tree to seek those enjoyments. 
and that relaxation, which a mind 
that has been constantly upon the 
stretch for more than eight years, 
stands so much in want of. 

I have fixed this epoch to the ar- 
rival of the definitive treaty, or to the 
evacuation of my country, by our 
newly-acquired friends ; in the mean 
while, at the request of Congress, | 
spend my time with them at this 
place, where they came in conse- 
quence of the riots at Philadelphia, 
of which, doubtless, you have been 
informed, for it is not a very recent 
transaction. 

They have lately determined to 
fix the permanent residence of Con- 
gress near the falls of Delaware ; but 
where they will hold their sessions, 
till they can be properly established 
at that place, is yet undecided. 

I have lately made a tour through 
the Lakes George and Champlain as 
far as Crown Point—then returning 
to Schenectady, I proceeded up the 
Mohawk river to Fort Schuyler, (for- 
merly Fort Stanwix,) .crossed over 
Wood creek, which empties into the 
Oneida Lake, and affords the water 
communication with Lake Ontario ; 
I then traversed the country to the 
head of the eastern branch of the Sus- 
quehannah, and viewed the Lake 
Otsego, and the portage between that 
Lake, and the Mohawk river at 
Canajoharie. 

Prompted by these actual observa- 
tions, I could not help taking a more 
contemplative and extensive view of 
the vast inland navigation of these U. 
States, from maps, and the informa- 
tion of others, and could not but be 
struck with the immense diffusion and 


importance of it, and with the good- 


ness of that Providence which has 


> 
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dealt her favours to us with so pro- 
fuse ahand. Would to God we may 
have wisdom enough to make a good 
use of them. I shall not rest con- 
tented till 1 have explored the wes- 
tern part of this country, and tra- 
versed those lines (ora great part o1 
them, which have given bounds to a 
new empire ; but when it may, if it 
ever should happen, I dare not say, 
as my first attention must be given to 
the deranged situation of my private 
concerns, which are not a little in- 
jured by almost nine years absence, 
and total disregard of them. 

With every wish for your health 
and happiness, and with the most sin- 
cere and affectionate regard, 

I am, my dear Chevalier, 

Your most obe dt ser’vt, 

(Signed): Geo. Wasnineron. 





{For the Literary Journal.] 


TO THE AUTHOR OF LETTERS ON THE 
EASTERN STATES. 


Sir, 


Your second letter contains 
some extremely severe strictures on 
the Olive Branch, and its author. 
The title of the former you regard 
as an egregious misnomer, and de- 
clare that the title ought to be, the 
Torch of Alecto, or perpetual rancour 
and animosity ; and to the latter you 
ascribe motives of the most sinister 
and dishonourable kind. * 

Although perfectly satisfied of the 
glaring injustice of this sentence of 
condemation, | had some hesitation 
about undertaking a vindication. 1 
felt inclined to let the decision rest 
with the public; as I had flattered 
myself that the Olive Branch had 
taken its permanent stand in the 
public estimation, by a sort of -com- 
mon consent of all parties ; that it 
was regarded as the production of a 
man of moderate talents, but of con- 
siderable industry and research ; that 
it was admitted te have contributed, 
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ro- 1» no small degree, towards allaying 
jay ff} the deleterious spirit of party, so in- 
od fi jurious to republics, by holding the 




























on- ff) mirror up to both parties, and of dis- 
es- J playing the enormous follies, and 
ra- ff worse than follies, of which they bad 
t oi B respectively been guilty ; and, final- 
op affly, that it was, at least, as free from 
f it Hundue bias or partiality as, human 
ay, — imperfection considered, could have 
ato Bbeen reasonably expected. If in 
ate § these favourable opinions | erred, I 
in- J} was in a great degree excusable, as 
ce, B they had been reiterated to me from 

various and opposite quarters of the 
ilth B union, by some of the wisest, best, 
sin- and most enlightened men in the na- 

tion, of both the contending parties. 

To one characteristic, I presumed, 
this work could fairly lay claim— 

r that it is, probably, the only one ever 
written by a professed party man, 
which unqualifiedly holds up his own 

* [party to censure. This, I hoped, 
would atone for its errors, whatever 
run they might be. 

But it appears, according to your 
dictum, that I was egregiously wrong ; 
that I was under a most extraordina- 

ains fry delusion ; as “a more malignant 

son Edesign was never planned, than ac- 
hor. #tuated the writer of this Torch of 
rard Alecto,”—one of the furies, whose 
de- J head is surrounded by vipers, and 
the | who is armed with scourges, vipers, 
cour fF and torches. This, truly, is a most 
you tremendous denunciation; and if 
ister | any thing more than the effusions of 

, a distempered and heated imagina- 

the fj tion, would prove me utterly unwor- 

e of i thy of the delicate and important 

tion fj task I undertook. 

. If] Your whole letter, on the politics 

rest Hof the country is radically wrong, 
ered and places the parties, their princi- 
had ples, their views, and their conduct, 
the Jin an incorrect point of light. It as 
com- fjunjustly elevates the one, as it de- 
at it iates the other. It might have 

of aj been pardonable, if written in 1812, 

con- §13, or 14, during the effervescence 
that of party spirit and faction; but, 
ated, J written in 1820,-is as striking an in- 
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stance of delusion and error as pro- 
bably ever was exhibited. Both par- 
ties have egregiously and ruinonsly 
erred ; and it is no easy matter to 
determine which has the greatest 
catalogue to atone for. 

However, with the view you have 
given of the parties, | have no con- 
cern. Let those who feel interested, 
point out its errors. My business is 
with the judgment you have allowed 
yourself to pass on me and my 
work, 

But, in order to enable those who 
may read this reply, and may not 
have read the ‘* Letters on the East- 
tern States,” to form a correct opinion 
on the subject, and to guard against 
the charge-of misquotation, 1 annex 


the exceptionable part of your letter 
in full ; 


“An octavo volume, compiled by an 
Trish bookseller in Philadelphia, has, if 
the title page may be believed, gone 
through a dozen editions: patriotism 
and profit are both served by the sale 
of the work, which is entitled, * The 
Olive Branch, or faults‘on both sides ;’ 
under this pretty name, parties are to 
be reconciled, and differences healed, by 
a candid exhibition of mutual errors. 
What is the performance? Passing over 
the dulness of a parcel of extracts from 
old newspapers, it has selected with a 
delicacy and tenderness truly affeetion- 
ale, a few ships on one side, which are 
softened with pathetic regrets and apo- 
logies; but from the other, the strongest 
passages in remonstrances against parti- 
cular measures; ALL the violences of 
newspaper paragraphs, in the highest 
re of aban ALL the ebulli- 
tions of decluimers, whose infirmities of 
temper may have led them, in moments of 
excitement, into extravagance; EVERY 
THING inflammatory that can be found 
among insuldted speeches, sermons, and 
gazettes, for a series of years, when the 
highest political ferment existed; ALL 
THESE are brought together as a re- 
gular plan, a continued system of incon- 
sistency, discord, and faction. This. is 
about as fair as it would he to make 
extracts from the bills of mortality in 
Philadelphia, during the most fatal sea- 
son of the yellow fever, and from those 
of Boston-in a healthy summer, .and 
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give them as a true specimen of the salu- 
brity of the two cities. 

** 4 more malignant design could hardly 
have been imagined: though a smile is 
excited by a certain national raciness 
in the title of this book, which should 
have been the torch of Alecto, or perpe- 
tual rancour and animosity. A work, in- 
deed, of the kind to which this makes a 
hypothetical pretence. might become a 
text book of permanent utility, to teach 
-political morality and wisdom, to future 
statesmen; but it must not be the pal- 
try impulse of party, or pecuniary thrift, 
that should guide the author. Who is 
there to undertake such a work?” Let- 

ters, ppe 28, 29. 


The allegations against the book 
are : 

1. That I have selected but “a 
few slips on one side,”’ which | have 
** softened with pathetic regrets.” 

2. That I have collected together 
“every thing inflammatory that can 
be found among insulated speeches, 
sermons, and gazettes, for a series of 
years,” to defame and disgrace the 
other party. 

3. That I have been under “ the 
paltry impulse of party, or pecu- 
niary tbrift,” in writing the Olive 
Branch. 

4. That this work has not gone 
through so many editions as is stated 
in the title page. 

5. That it makes a hypocritical 
pretence to impartiality and fairness. 

6. That it is a mere compilation. 

The third and fourth items, are 
not, it is true, distinctly stated ; but 
they are clearly implied. 


I shall consider each item in de- 


tail, and hope to prove, to the satis- 
faction of the public, that the accu- 
sations are wholly unjust, and that 
you either did not read the work. in 
question at all; or, if you read it, 
must have forgotten its contents ; or, 
finally, if you remembered them, that 
you have wilfully _ misrepresented 
them. «> 

From the charge of intentional misre- 
‘presentation, however, | am well dis- 
posed to exculpate you ; as the fair- 








THE OLIVE BRANCH. 


ness, candour, liberal spirit, and en- 
lightened views, displayed through- 
out the rest of your work, forbid me 
to harbour the idea of such dishonest 


conduct. 


The Writer of the Olive Bragch. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1820. 


(To be continued.) 





[For the Literary Journal. ] 


OMNIANA. NO. ITI. 


Physicians. Smith, in his history 
of New-York, gives the following ac- 
count of the faculty in this city, about 
the middle of the» last century :— 
‘¢ Few physicians amongst us,"’ says 
he, ‘‘ are.eminent for their skill. 
Quacks abound like locusts in Egypt, 
and too many have recommended 
themselves to a full practice, and 
profitable subsistence. This is the 
less to be wondered at, as the pro- 
fession is under no kind of regulation. 
Loud as the call is, to our shame be 
it remembered, we have no law to 
protect the lives of the king’s sub- 
jects from the malpractice of pre- 
tenders. Any man, at his pleasure, 
sets up for physician, apothecary, 
and chirurgeon. No candidates are 
either examined, or licensed, or even 
sworn to fair practice.” ‘This is a 
melancholy picture ; but we have no 
reason to believe it an untrue one ; 
and-we could wish that some part of 
it did not apply to the profession in 
the present day—we refer to the pre- 
valence of quackery, which seems to 
maintain its ground in this city with 
invincible pertinacity, and from the 
guilt and disgrace of which, nothing 
but the strong arm of power willever 
relieve us. It is an evil which may 
be corrected, andwe hope that an 
enlightened and energetic legisla- 
ture will not long delay an attention 
to it. 


' Law and Lawyers.—Dhe state of 
the profession of the ‘law, does not 
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seem to have been much superior to 
that of physic. The same atthor 
gives the following notice of it :— 
“The judges and practisers, in the 
supreme and other courts, wear no pe- 
culiar habits, as they do at Westmin- 
ster Hall, and in some of the West- 
India Islands ; nor is there, as yet, 
any distinction, or degree, among the 
lawyers. ; 

‘* The dcor of admission into the 
practice is tooopen. The usual pre- 
paratories are, a college or universi- 
ty education, and three years ap- 
prenticeship ; or without the former, 
seven years service under an attor- 
ney. In either of these cases, the 
chief justice recommends the canhdi- 
dates to the Governor, who, there- 
upon, grants a license to practice 
under his hand and seal at arms. 
This being produced to the Court, the 
usual state oaths and subscriptions 
are taken, together with an oath for 
his upright demeanour ; and he is then 
qualified to practice in every court in 
the province. Into the county 
courts, attorneys are introduced with 
still less ceremony ; for our gover- 
nors have formerly licensed all per- 
sons, how indifferently soever re- 
commended ; and the profession has 
been shamefully disgraced by the 
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admission of men, not only of the 
meanest abilities, but of the lowest 


employments.” 


Religion and the Clergy.—Accor- 
ding to the testimony of Smith, this 
Colony was well supplied with cler- 
gymen at the time his history was 
published. He says, ‘‘ as to the 
number of our élergymen, it is large 
enough at present, there being but 
few settlements unsupplied with a 
ministry, and some superabound. 
In matters of religion,” he adds, 
** we are not so intelligent in gene- 
ral as the inhabitants of the New- 
England colonies ; but both in this 
respect, and good morals, we certain- 
ly have the advantage of the southern 
provinces. One of the king’s instruc- 
tions to our governors recommends 
the investigation of means for the 
conversion of negroes and indians. An 
attention to both, especially the lat- 
ter, has been too little regarded. If 
the Missionaries of the English Soci- 
ety for propagating the gospel, in 
stead of being seated in cpublink 
christianized towns, had been sent 
out to preach among the savages, un- 
speakable political advantages would 
have flowed from such a salutary mea- 
sure.’ Currosus. 





—_—_=—=_ 





[For the Literary Journal. } 


A METAPHRASE, 


From the Circe of Jean Barristre Rovsseav. 


I, 


High on a hideous rock, all bare and bleak, 
Whose thunder cliffs were pil’d amid the skies, 
Bewildered Circe sate ; pale was her cheek, 
» And death’s dim shade was gathering oe’r her eyes,— 
That still for love neglected weep, 
That still explore the unbounded deep— 
To mark the flying galley’s foaming track ; 
And still she seems‘to see her hero lost : 
And that vain vision sooths her passion crost, 
While she recalls him back, 
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CIRCE. 


With broken song, ’mid sobs, and sighs, 
And tears, unheard, that faintly dies. 


Il. 


** Relentless author of my pain! 

If pity move thee, do not fly ; 

Turn to these climes, O! once again ; 
And, if my dream of love be vain, 
Return at least to see me die ! 


2. 


‘¢ This heart thy victim still must bleed ; 
Must fan the flame that will consume ; 
Sad love ! that hatred must succeed ; 

Ye powers, and is contempt the meed 
Of so much love, and death the doom ?* 


Hil. 


Thus her vain sorrows to the winds she gave ; 
But soon the dreadful art she knew too weil, 

To turn the hero’s prow that cut the wave, 

Swift in its flight, she used :—with shriek and spell, 
Loud she evokes the awful powers of hell. 

The Fates, stern Nemesis’ avenging throne, 

The monster dog, and roaring Phlegethon— 
Dread Hecate, and the fury snaky-haired : 

The sacrifice has stained the altar stone, 

Kindled by lightning flash from high that glared ; 
Rank vapours round obscured the fires of day ; 
The stars of heaven stood faltering in their way ; 
Back to their source th’ affrighted rivers flow’d, 
And Pluto trembled in his dark abode. 


IV. 


In hell’s deepest profound, 
The damned gazed in wonder ; 
The air bellow’d round, 
With the echoing thunder. 
With darkness’ black veil, 
All the world was benighted ; 
And earth ’gan to quail, 

To her centre affrighted ; 
The waves their deep bed 
Left in madness and fear ; 
The moon, all blood red, 
Recoiled from her sphere ! 


| 
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Where the shades dwell below, her enchantments prevailed, 
And the dead in their slumbers eternal assailed ; 7 
The tombs yawn asunder ; the manes appear ; 

Air echoed their shrieks of wild horror and fear. 

The whirlwinds from forth their dark caverns have sped, 
And howled ’mid the clamour, with voices of dread. 

Ob ! vain all thy efforts, sad victim of love ! 

The God who now sways thee, more potent will prove ; 
Tho’ earth, when thou treads’t, to its centre may shake, 
And the damned, by thy spells, may in fury awake ; 

In vain are thy sorceries, to kindle the fire, 

That thy charms, unassisted, have failed to inspire ! 


Vi. 


No force the unwilling bosom sways : 
Love, jealous of his empire still, 
Lord of himself, no power obeys, 

No sceptre, but his sovereign will. 
His law imperial all things own, 
Himself exempt from law alone. 
Tho’ winter sheet the frozen plain, 
Flora leads back her laughing train ; 
The Halcyon flies the northern blast, 
Whose dreary empire soon is past ; 
But Love, iffrom the heart he sever, 
Returns not, but takes wing forever. 








{For the Literary Journal.) 
ToC 








I lov’d thee when thy budding charms began 

To attract the ardent gaze of passers by ; 

I saw thee with thy cheek through sickness wan, 
And thy pale forehead-swoln in each blue artery ; 
And trust me, sweet, | were much less than man, 
Or more than I may be; could I descry 

Thy meekness, and thy patience, in that hour, 
And from that time; not idolize thee more. 


Cold ones, and triflers, change ; my love to thee 
Methinks can well withstand the shock of time, 

And purely glow thro’ an eternity 

Uninjured, and as free as infancy from crime : 

But, yet I much suspect thou lov’st not me ; 

Tho’ when I leave behind thy native clime, 

Perhaps thoul’t mention me, and sigh for him 

‘Who'll dwell on thy idea, ’till death his eyes shall dim. 
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TO (=~ 


Thou loved’st me once ;—TI read it plainly shown 
In eye and gesture : tho’ thou could’st deceive 
The world, I deeply felt the soften’d tone 

To me address’d ; which led me to believe 

That thou would’st live, and love for me alone. 
The thought was idle—’tis for that I grieve :-— 
Had I not seen thee, or believed thee cald, 

An age of sorrow had not o’er me roll’d. 


Was it thy charms that led my heart astray— 

Those outward charms which common ones can boast ? 
Oh no !—for when those charms had pass’d away, 
And sorrow faded them, I lov’d thee most. 

And yet, in verity, I cannot say 

The power of thine eye was on me lost :— 

Oh no! I feel it now: the glance it threw 

Increas’d my passion, and my sadness too. 


For there’sat cold indifference thron’d ; and still, 
Where’er I roam, that chilling glance is seen, 

As the presage of all the varied ill, 

Which to endure my hapless lot has been. 

I govern not ; nor would I rule my will 

To draw my thoughts from it, and make serene 
My days as yet unnumber’d, for I know 

A joy in grief—a luxury in wo. 


{ did not plead the greatness of my birth, 
Or martial deeds of fame my suit to gain : 
I did not proffer thee the joys of earth— 
{ thought them trifling, and I find them vain. 
Earth’s joys are subjects for my bitter mirth, 
(Nay do not smile, for there is mirth in pain ;) 
round me they are strewn—they cheat the sight ; 2 
For most when they allure, then soonest will they blight. 


The day has clos’d, and night has mantled all 
In solitude and darkness :—’twill agree 
Well with my soul.—In solitude I fall 
Prostrate before the shafts of misery. 

Sweet night should not be liken’d to the pall 
Which o’er the dead is flung : ’tis blazonry 
Of gems and precious stones upon the vale, 


Which hides, from hated day, the cheek with sorrow pale. 
Icnotus. 
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LOVE AND HOPE. "29 
{For the Literary. Journal.) 
LOVE AND HOPE. 
‘* And if thou do’st not hope, thou can’st not love.” 


Oh ! Love and Hope are friends forever ; 
For mark, the heart who Hope refuses 
Love scorning leaves, and smiles on never— 
A gentler home he rather chooses. 


It chanced before this strict alliance, 

Hope once found Love o’ercome by sorrows ; 
A heart had bade the boy defiance— 

He wept to see his broken arrows. 


But while his angry tears were streaming, 

Sweet Hope with words and voice of cheering, 

While bright her eyes of blue were beaming, 7 
Cried, ‘‘ Fye, true Love in tears despairing ! 


‘* I’ll choose a dart from thy full quiver, 
Take this, that’s tipped with gold and shining, 
Now aim, and strong the barb deliver ! 

Nay smile, and scorn this piteous whining.” 


* Fair Hope,”’ cried Love, with eyes of gladness, 
*« ] take thee to my heart delighted, 

And swear in sober truth and sadness, 

To fly the breast where thou art slighted.” 


It was not Love’s first vow, by many, 
But firm and true the urchin spokeiit ; 
Yet, will it be believed by any ?—~ 
Love made a vow—and never broke it. 











- (For the Literary Journal. } 


Oh! Henry, why, in sorrow, 
Thy blameless Julia leave ? 
Unvers’d the smile to borrow, 
Alone her heart must grieve ! 
Has one unkind expression, 
One frown, thy love estrang’d ? 
Yet, tell me not, thou dear one, 
Thy heart is wholly chang’d. 








And do we part forever, 
Thus part to meet no more ? 
Ah! why should warm hearts sever, 
E’re truth’s bless’d morn is o’er ¢ 
Turn those dear eyes upon me, 
In pitying kindness mild, 
And if we must be parted, 
Let, let me think thou smil’d. 


Oh ! wilt thou stay ? the stranger 
Shall bid thee cheerless roam ; 
Unus’d to be a ranger, 
Thou’lt have no friend, no home ! 
Stay, stay my. own dear Henry, | 
One thoughtful moment stay, 
And, like the evening sunbeam, 
Thy hate shall melt away. 


A SONG. 


S. or New-Jersey. 
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SELECTIONS. 





{From the New Monthiy Magazine.} 


THE VISION OF LAS-CASA$. 


Las-Casas, the eloquent, the in- 
defatigable defender of the Ameri- 
cans, lay stretched on his death-bed. 
in his ninetieth year. For a long 
period preceding his demise, all his 
thoughts were directed toward the: 
happiness of a better world; and 
though now about to enter that world, — 
he trembled on the brink of eternity. 
Conscious of the purity of his heart 
and the innocence of his life, he had 
encountered, without dismay, the 
angry glance of kings, and he dread- 
ed no earthly judge; but the Judge. 
before whom he was speedily: to be 
summoned, was Gop, and -he. was: 
awed by the supreme sanctity of ins 
finite justice. Thus the strongest as | 
well as the weakest eye is overpow-: 
ered by the dazzling beams, of the || 
sub. 20 wise % 

was seated 








At the foot of his couch, 


| soul of Las-Casas: he begged the 


_ whole life ; but'to whatever point b 


errors and faults; he saw them i 


.ed: with» blemishes, and void of th 


an aged monk, who had long bee 
his faithful friend Equal in virtue 
to Las-Casas, hé loved him as a bro 
ther ;, inferior to him in courage and 
talent, he respected him even to ad 
miration. He was continually nea 
his death-bed, and observed with 
sorrow the decay of nature, thoug] 
he still endeavoured to rouse the 
hopes of his dying friend ; ‘but the 
great thought of eternity filled the 
















old man to retire, and leave him is 
the presence of his judge. 

Las-Casas collected himself: he 
recalled the past to his memory, an¢ 
cast a retrospective glatice over hi 


fixed his attention, he discovere< 


their full magnitude, and their cons 
quences: lay extended before hing 
like wast ocean. His good actions 
on the contrary, seemed poor, cove 


fruits which he had expected the} 





THD VISION OF LAS-CASAS. 


would produee ; like a feeble stream- 
let which loses itself amidst the sands 
of the desert, and whose banks are 
adorned neither with flowers nor ver- 
dure. At this aspect, overwhelmed 
with shame and repentance, in his 
imagination, he knelt down before 
God, and fervently exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, 
Almighty Father of mankind, do not 
condemn me; let me find grace in 
thy presence !”” 

This emotion overpowered his 
strength, and he sunk into a profound 
sleep. Suddenly he thought that the 
stars of heaven lay scattered beneath 
his feet, and that he ascended, sup- 
ported on clouds, through boundless 
space. At an immense distance he 
beheld rays of dazzling light issuing 
from majestic obscurity ; and on 
every side innumerable legions of 
beings rose from, and descended to 
inferior worlds. Scarcely had his 
eye gazed and his soul admired, 
when an angel, with the severe brow 
of a judge, appeared before him, and 
opened a book which he held in his 
hand.. A shuddering like that of 
death—like that which seizes the 
eriminal at sight of the scaffold, chil- 
led the heart of the old man when 
the immortal being pronounced his 
name, and enumerated all the noble 
faculties with which Heaven had en- 
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had been diffused through his blood— 
and named the opportunities for the 
exercise of virtue, the aids and en- 
couragements which his situation af- 
forded him. At this moment, all 
yint h@that. was good in him seemed to be- 
overedg long to God, and only his errors and 


m imgsins.appeared to belong properly to 


e hin The angel commenced the history 
ctionsmo! his life; he turned in search of 
the inconsiderate aberrations of his 
yemyouth ; but they were no where to be 
found: the first tear of repentance 
had obliterated them. The tear a- 
fone was visible in their stead; and 
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dowed his mind—all the mild and ge- 
nerous affections, the seeds of which | 








every serious resolution to do well— | 
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every joyful emotion on the fulfil- 
ment of a duty—every sentiment of 
virtue and humility, and every tri- 
umph over terrestrial nature, which 
is ever revolting against Heaven, was 
carefully noted down. Hope then 
began to kindle in the heart of Las- 
Casas :—for, though his errors were 
more numerous than grains of sand 
on the sea-shore, yet his life aboun- 
ded in acts of goodness; and these 
acts became the more frequent, and 
his faults the more rare, in propors 
tion as his years increased—in pro- 
portion as experience and reflection 
developed the energy of his mind, 
and the habit of fulfilling his duty 
strengthened his desire and his pow- 
er of fulfilling it. Yet his most no~ 
ble actions were not perfect in the 
eye of God, and the source of all his 
virtue was still troubled and tar- 
nished. 

At length the angel raised his voice, 
and his words flowed eloquently :— 
the youth had attained the age of 
maturity, and the new world, former- 
ly peaceful and happy, was a prey 
to carnage and despair, when Las- 
Casas appeared like the hero of hu- 
manity. The angel described what 
he suffered and what he achieved ; 
how all the sorrows of innocence be- 
came his own, and fired his soul with 
that ardent zeal which even old age 
could not extinguish ;—how, support- 
ed by the justice of his cause, he 
braved the vengeance of power, and 
pronounced a loud anathema on the 
fanatics who smiled on murder, and 
the policy which neglected to punish 
them. The angel enumerated the 
instances in which he had risked his 
life on the waves of the sea, regard- 
less of storms and shipwreck, to lay 
the complaints of the innocent at the 
foot of the throne, or to convey ho 
and consolation back to the afflicted. 
He mentioned how Las-Casas had ap- 
peared before the proud corqueror, 
the first who had ever ruled over two 
worlds, when, on hearing the voice 
which reproached him for his crimes, 
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the monarch imagined hiniself in the 

sence of the Judge of the uni- 
verse, and that his death-bed was en- 
veloped in avenging flames. The 
angel painted the sorrow of the virtu- 
ous man, when he wept over his 
blighted hopes,—his courage, when 
he re-assembled his forces, and dash- 
ed into new enterprises,—and how, 
when his hopes were finally extin- 
guished, he buried himself in retire- 
ment, renouncing all pleasure and 
consolation, regarding his terrestrial 
abode as a dungeon, and devoting his 
whole soul to the thoughts of eterni- 
ty. As the.angel perused the book 
his eyes became animated, his coun- 
tenance grew more and more radiant, 
and beams of pure and gentle light 
expanded around him :—For zeal in 
the cause of truth and justice, though 
reduced to silence, and testified only 
by tears, is of inestimable value in 
the eye of Heaven. 

The old man listened with down- 
east eyes ; and melancholy thoughts 
were expressed in his countenance. 
A sad recollection oppressed his 
heart, namely, the fatal counsel 
which he had once given, in a phren- 
zy of despair, to relieve one people 
by the oppression of another.* His 
thoughts wandered on the banks of 
the Senegal and the Gambia, and to 
the interior of that quarter of the 
werld, where eternal warfare re- 
signed millions of men to the chains 
of European barbarians. The angel, 
at length, pronounced that fatal ac- 
tion, more dreadful in its consequen- 
ces thana crime of darknesss, more 
fertile in murder and tears than the 
old man could have imagined in his 








* Though the introduction of this incident 
appears to be the object forwhich the Vision 
is principally written, yet it is very doubtful 
whether Las-Casas did really recommend 
the cultivation of the American colonies by 
Afriean negroes. The fact has been strong- 
ly contested by many writers, and the .4b 

Gregoire, in a Memoire which he presented 


to the Institute, seems to have proved, be- | 


yond contradiction, that this ancient tradi- 
tion respecting the origin of the slave-trade, 
is not founded on truth. 














VISION OF LAS-CASAS. 


most disturbed dreams. That im- 
mensity of horror, beyond the power 
of language to express or faney to 
picture, spread over continent, sea, 
and islands ; the crimes of barbarity, 
the tortures of innocence, the stifled 
shrieks of agony, the silence of des- 
pair, all were present, all were 
reckoned up before God. Las-Casas 
stood motionless and almost petrified 
with horror. At this awful moment 
his thoughts were no longer occupied 
with the presence of the supremely 
holy and just Being, from whoseéye 
no darkness can shelter, and no wings 
protect: his heart, moved by com- 
passion, felt only the misery of so 
many millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures. The angel beheld him tor- 
mented by the serpents of remorse, 
and shed a tear of pity. 

A voice then issued from the sane- 
tuary—a mild and gentle voice like 
that of a forgiving father, and the an- 
gel heard the words,—“ Tear the 
book,” 

He obeyed ; and the wrecks of 
the book were annihilated. ‘“ Thy 
foibles,” said he, ‘‘ aré effaced from 
the recollection of God ; but thy 
name is inscribed before him in cha- 
racters of light : Were he to punish 
faults such as thine, no mortal could 
be justified, and Heaven, void of in- 
mates, would be a mere desert. God 
doomed imtnortal souls to wander 
amidst dust, that through errors they 
might come to the Kfowledge of 
truth, acquire virtue from faults, and 
happiness from suffering.” 

‘*Oh, take from me !”’ exclaimed 


. Las-Casas, shedding a torrent of 


tears, ‘‘ in pity take me from the re- 
collection of my fault, or I shall eter- 
nally bear my punishment within my 
own bosom. Destroy this terrible 
recollection, as thou hast destroyed 
the book wherein it was inscribed, or 
in Heaven I shall vainly seek the 
presence of the Almighty ;—in the bo- 
som of happiness, I shall vainly sigh 
for repose.” | 


“ Mortal,” replied the angel, 
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‘¢ does not happiness exist within thy- 
self? And where canst thou find it, 
imperfect creature—thou who art not, 
like God, exempt from faults and er- 
rors !~-where canst thou find happi- 
ness, if not in the proof which thou 
hast given of having employed all thy 
faculties to do good ;— in the sincere 
and profound love which animates 
thy heart for the meanest of thy fel- 
low-creatures,—and in thy nobleness 
of mind which is evinced by thy very 
repentance ?”’~-‘* But this inexpres- 
sible affliction, prolonged through the 
lapse of ages, "—** it will be 
converted into happiness and pleni- 
tude of joy, in fulfilment of the plan 
of Him who created thee. Thou 
hast acknowledged thy weakness ; 
now acknowledge Him in his gran- 
deur.” 

He motioned to the clouds, which 
opened with the roaring of thunder, 
and the angel descended with Las- 
Casas to created worlds. The im- 
mortal being showed him the earth, 
which rolled beneath his feet ; he 
pointed to the steep mountains cover- 
ed with eternal snow ; and marked 
out the devastation occasioned by 
earthquakes and tempests. Brooks and 
rivulets flowed down from the hills, 
and millions of beings were happy on 
their banks ; the blessing of Heaven 
descended in thunder upon the earth, 
and the woods and plains were cloth- 
ed with fresher verdure. In those 
places which had suffered from the 
ravages of the storm, man breathed 
more freely, and his countenance 


bore the ruddy hue of health :—for 


contagious disease no longer floated 
amidst the atmospheric vapours ;_ the 
tempest had broken its wings, and it 
had vanished. 

Then the angel having developed 
to the eyes of Las-Casas the scour- 
ges which afflict the earth, and the 
blessings which are diffused along 
with them, he conducted him from 
visible to invisible nature, and ini- 


tiated him in the sublime truths 


which no mortal hand can unfold to 
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mortal eye. He taught him that, 
amidst the revolutions and agitations. 
of mortals, the Almighty pursues his. 
course with an equal pace, surroun- 
ded by glory, and that no vice, no. 
error, is permanent in the vast space 
of the creation, from the first to the 
last of the stars. ‘‘ Suffering,” said 
he, ‘*‘ awakens the activity of the 
soul ;—in the bosom of misfortune’ 
arise the noblest sentiments that 
honour humanity. Torn from his 
country, on a foreign soil, the witness 
of his labour and his sorrows, the slave 
gathers up a treasure for eternity, 
His mind receives impressions con- 
taining the embryo seeds of know- 
ledge dear to the inhabitants of Hea- 
ven ; in his oppressed and sorrow- 
ing mind, a thousand virtues will one 
day spring up, and amongst them, 
that which crowns all—the gentlest— 
the most sublime—the fulfilment of 
the law—the perfection of humanity, 
namely, that holy love which extends 
to all beings, and embraces even 
one’s enemy. And that enemy, 
covered with the wounds which vice 
has inflicted on his moral nature, will 
one day rise from his degradation ; 
his punishment is but the delay of 
happiness: he travels by a steep, 
thorny, and winding road, which re- 
cedes from Heaven, and neverthe- 
less leads to it. In the order estab- 
lished by Supreme Wisdom, perver- 
sity engenders misery ; misery gives 
birth to repentance ; the fruit of re- 
pentance is virtue ; that of virtue is 
happiness ; and in the bosom of 
happiness arises a virtue increasing 
in purity and sublimity. Every 
earthly discord is changed into di- 
vine harmony, and every complaint 
into a hymn of joy. 

Seized with the holy tremor an- 
nouncing the presence of God, Las- 
Casas attentively listened to the an- 
gel, and became acquainted with the 
mysteries of Divine love. At this 
moment a veil seemed to fall from his 
eyes. The darkness of ignorance, 
with all its horrible phantoms, sud- 
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denly vanished ; the day seemed to 
break to him on the eternal world, 
and to disclose to him all its secrets ; 
the light arose, pure, serene, and 
brilliant, and an ecstacy of joy an- 
nounced its approach. Still, howe- 
ver, every fibre of the old man trem- 
bled with grief and compassion ; his 
joy was mingled with sorrow, and 
tears flowed from his eyes. ‘ Oh, 
Thou !” he exclaimed, falling on his 
knees, and raising his eyes and hands 
toward the Sanctuary—‘‘ Oh, Thou 
whom I sought in my childhood, and 
who now revealest thyself to me, 
such as thou art, all grace, all mercy, 
all love !—my Father, and not my 
Judge; the Father of all thy crea- 
tures—the Father of these number- 


Thou who hast raised a rich harvest 
of salvation, even where my igno- 
rance had planted the seeds of ruin ; 
—who makest me feel in my inmost 
soul, that to belong to thee is happi- 
ness, and to see thy greatness is the 
summit of bliss ; Thou who reward- 
est me with ecstacies of jey for the 
mere will to do good—aAlas! for the 
mere will, with powerless efforts to 
effect it!—Thou who hast ordained 
that even errors should be transform- 
med into new and fertile sources of 
bliss ;—Supreme, incomparable Be- 
ee But I can no longer 
regard thee ; my soul sinks !’”—His 
tongue now became mute. The an- 
gel extened his hand toward him, 
and with a look beaming with Divine 
love, pressed him to his bosom, and 
said, ‘*‘ My brother!......” 

Here Las-Casas awoke. On rais- 
ing his eyes, he beheld his terrestial 
angel, his faithful guardian, who had 
approached his bed-side to listen 
whether he still breathed. He at- 
tempted to speak ; he wished to de- 
scribe the happiness he had experi- 
enced; but his eye-lids closed, his 
head sank on his pillow, and his 
limbs were already stiffened by the 
icy hand of Death. The pious monk, 
in an agony of grief, kissed his cold 








_Eridan. 


THE VISION OF LAS-CASAS. 


forehead, and bathed it with tears. 
ihen clasping his hands, and raising 
his eyes to Heaven, he prayed that 
his own death might resemble that 
of his venerable friend ;—for Las. 
Casas had gently yielded up ‘his 
breath like a child on its mother’s 
bosom ; and the peace of Heaven 


still smiled on his countenance amid 
the shades of death. 





[We translate from the Biographie des 
Hommes Vivans the following sketch of the 
life of Botta, the author of the history of our 
Revolution, of which the first volume of a 
translation, from the pen of Mr.G. A. Otis, 


has just appeared in Philadeiphia.]—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


Charles Joseph Wiiliam Botta, born 
at St. George, in Piedmont, in 1776, 
studied medicine at the university of 
Turin, devoted himself to the subject 
of botany, and made good progress in 
that study. Having made: himself 
an object of notice, as a partisan of 
the French revolution, he was arrest- 
ed by order of the King of Sardinia, 
in 1792, and was confined till 1794. 
On being set at liberty, he repaired 
to France, and was employed as a 
physician in the army of the Alps, 
and afterwards in that of Italy. It 
was at this time, that he composed a 
work of some extent, containing the 
project of a government for Lombar- 
dy. Atthe close of 1798, he was 
sent to the Isles of the Levant, with 
the division which Bonaparte had de- 
tached to that quarter. Returned to 
Italy, he published a description of 
the Isle of Corfu, and the diseases that 
prevailed there during his residence, 
in two volumes 8vo. Inthe year VII. 
General Joubert appointed him 
member of the provisory government 
of Piedmont. This government ha- 
ving been dissolved on the arrival of 
the Commissioner, M. Musset, M. 
Botta was made a member of the ad- 
ministration for the department of the 
On the invasion of the Aus- 
trian and Russian troops, he retired 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BOTTA. 


again to France. The minister of 
war, Bernadatte, intended him again 
as physician of the army of the Alps ; 
and after the battle of Marengo, the 
commanding general of the army of 
reserve appointed him a member of 
the Consulta of Piedmont. At the 
beginning of 1801, he was a member 
of the executive commission, and af- 
terwards of the council of general ad- 
ministration, for the 27th military 
division. M. Botta was also a mem- 
ber of the deputation which was sent 
to Paris in 1803, with the thanks of 
the Piedmontese, for their union to 
France. On this occasion, he pub- 
lished at Paris ‘‘ An Historical Sketch 
of the House of Savoy and of Pied- 
mont,’ 8vo. 128 pp. Immediately 
en the union, he was chosen member 
of the legislative assembly for the 
department of the Doire; and in 
1808, was chosen vice president of 
that body. He was re-elected to the 
chamber in 1809, and was a candidate 
for the questorship. The emperor 
granted him the decoration of the 
Order of the Union. April 3, 1814, 
he adhered to the expulsion of Bona- 
parte and of his family. The 8th, 
he assented to the constitutional act, 
which recalled the Bourbons to the 
throne of France ; but he ceased to 
be a member of the legislative assem- 
bly, on the separation of Piedmont 
from France. On the return of Bo- 
naparte in 1815, he was appointed 
Reetor of the Academy of Nanci; 
but he was deprived of this place on 
the return of the king. Besides the 
works which we have mentioned, he 
has published, ist, at Turin, in 1801, 
an Italian translation of the work of 
Ignatius de Born. 2d, A Memoir on 
the Brunonian System, 1800, 8vo. 
3d, Recollections of a Journey in 
Dalmatia, 1812. 4th, A Memoir on 
the nature of Tones and Sounds, in the 
transactions of the Academy of Turin. 
5th, The History of the War of the 
Revolution in America, 8yo. 4 vols. 
1810, which has been translated into 
French by M. Sevelinges. [This is 
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the work of which Mr. Otis lias be- 
gun the ‘translation.] 6th Camillus, 
or the Conquest of Veii, an epic po- 
em in 12 cantos, Paris, 1816: a work 
which has received the commenda- 
tions of the journals. M. Botta has 
furnished several articles for the Bi- 
ographie Universelle, among others, 
that of John Adams. [It is not much 
to the praise of the Historian of the 
American Revolution, that, in common 
with the minor biographical dictiona- 
ries, he has represented our illustri- 
ous citizen, President Adams, as hav- 
ing been several years dead ; and 
gives him an age at the time of his 
supposed death which does not cor- 
respond with his birth, as previously 
stated in the article.] sida ts 


EE 
ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, 


{The following is taken from “ Essays 
and Sketches of Life and Character, by a 
Gentleman who has left his Lodgings.”] 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


Brussels, 1816. 

Going, yesterday, with Frimont, 
into a coffee-house in this city, he de- 
sired me to observe four men who 
were sitting at a table near us ; they 
were talking very loud of the kings 
of Europe, and showed very small 
respect for those wise sovereigns. 
According to them, one was a tyrant, 
another a despot, a third an ungrate- 
ful blockhead, and a fourth a swind- 
ler. Astonished at such language, I 
asked an explanation. ‘‘ The first,” 
says Frimont, ‘‘ whose eyes roll so 
wildly, and who is now spitting on 
the floor, was one of the main promo- 
ters of the resistance to Bonaparte at 
Madrid: he was wounded five times 
in the cause of Ferdinand, and would 
now have been in his prison in chains 
had he not made a timely escape ; 
his crime consisted in making a speech 
against the inquisition. The next is 
a Frenchman, who distinguished him- 








self in overturning Bonaparte in 1815; 
he was rewarded and caressed at first 
by the Bourbons, and remained qui- 
et, till he was banished by the am- 
nesty law, for his behaviour in 1792. 
The next was active in organizing 
the societies in Prussia, which lite- 
rated the country, and secured the 
throne to the present king ; but hav- 
ing been an object of suspicion ever 
since, he is come here to publish a 
work on the extinction of the milita- 
ry spirit in Europe. The fourth isa 
hair-dresser, who was a favourite of 
one of the deposedN apoleon queens.” 

** Well,” said I, “ itis then no won- 
der they do not like their sovereigns ; 
but, see, there are a party of gentle- 
men decorated with orders: amongst 
them, as Christian knights, truth, 


constancy, valour, and: generosity ; 


may be expected to preyail. Let us 
hear what they ‘say.”—My friend 
smiled ; but, heedless of him, | join- 
ed the company, and heard the most 
enthusiastic praises of all that every 
government had done, was doing, or 
was going to do: they did not even 
omit to speak of the Dey of Algiers 
with the respect due to a crowned 
head; and one of them was very 
eloquent on the legitimate imperial 
race of China. My friend hinted to 
me to ask their names ; accordingly 
I inquired of my neighbour the name 
of the gentleman sitting opposite, 
who, no doubt, from his large star, 
must be a person of merit. ‘ You 
are right,”’ said he, ‘‘ in general, to 
suppose an order is the reward of 
merit, as it is in my own case ; but 
that gentleman is a Genoese of great 
fortune, who having been a sad demo- 
crat, left his party in order to obtain 
that star from the King of Sardinia.” 
I soon left this side of the table, and 
went over to the Genoese, to. inquire 
concerning my former neighbour. 
“‘ Indeed,”’ said he, ** he is a wretch- 
ed fellow : he was formerly a manof 
science in France, and distinguished 
for that kind of thing; but now he 
pretends to live with gens ‘comme il 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


faut, and in order to do it, got that 
decoration for abusing Bonaparte, 
who was a favourer of science, and 
praising the Bourbons, who discou- 
rage it: I wonder they give their or- 
ders to any but men of rank and for- 
tune.” 

The next name I inquired, I was 
told ‘* the gentleman is a member of 
the Belgian chamber of deputies, 
He ran away at the battle of Water- 
loo , but obtained that cross for vo- 
ting in favour of Holland, against his 
native country.” 

Tired of such characters, I took up 
my hat.—** You now see,” said my 
friend, as we were going away, “ that 
orders are not always the reward of 
merit, and even are sometimes given 
to cover the want of it. We are apt 
to. despise the South-sea islanders for 
exchanging their pigs and yams, for 
beads and red cloth; but you see 
that, for stars and ribands, red, green 
and blue, the Europeans will truck 
their fortune, their character, and 
even their liberty.” 


(The work from which the above is ex- 
tracted, is now in the press in this city, and 
will, we understand, be published in a 
few days. It is thus spoken of in Black- 
wood's Magazine for August :] 


*¢ Another little volume, published 
in London this spring, which we think 


new books thrown out for the diver- 
sion of the reading public, is entitled 
‘*‘ Essays and Sketches of Life and 
Character, by a Gentleman who has 
left his Lodgings.”” We have seldom 
perused any similar volume with 
higher pleasure. It is written through- 
out with great facility and elegance, 
and bears every where indubitable 
marks of an upright and honourable 
mind, richly cultivated both by study 
and travel. The author is evidently 
both a gentleman and a scholar, and 
the only thing we have any objection 
to about him is that he is a wuic. 
We rather think that we trace some 
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ESSAYS AND 


resemblance between his style, both 
of writing and thinking, and that ofa 
certain little book * On the Faults of 
English Manners,”’ which we review- 
ed a good many months ago. But in 


this we may be mistaken, not having 
at present that interesting work at 
hand for the purpose of comparison.” 


[The London New Monthly Magazine 
remarks :] 


** These Sketches are by a master- 
ly hand, and comprehend an exten- 
sive view of society, while they 
evince a thorough knowledge of fash- 
ionable life. Among their numerous 
excellencies, we were much pleased 
with the author’s views of the heart- 
less civility and apathy of metropo- 
litan society, as well as with his re- 
marks on the improvement attained 
by travel.” 


[The following vivid description of de- 
ranged intellect is extracted from “The 
Hermit in the Country,” written by the au- 
thor of the Hermit in London. The work 
js now in press in this city. We have 
had an opportunity of slightly perusing it, 
and were much pleased with the beautiful 
moral stories it contains ] 


VISIT TO A PRIVATE MADHOUSE. 


Tuere are many who seem to 
possess souls full of sensibility, yet 
who are so alarmed at contemplating 
suffering humanity, that it is repulsive 
to them in every shape. Such per- 
sons, instead of truly sympathising 
with their fellow creatures, turnaside 
from their sufferings, and shut their 
eyes to every distressing scene, under 
the pretence that their exquisite feel- 
ings could not bear the shock. This, 
however, is the delusion of weak 
minds, and has no part in charity. 

- The man who visits the mansions of 
wo, who is eye-witness to the scenes 
of mourning which our prisons and 
our hospitals exhibit, will exercise his 
active benevolence with far more 
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effect than the retired philanthropist ; 
or rather than he who assumes that 
name, contenting himself with the 
narrative of distress, and with alle- 
viating it out of the superfluity of his 
fortune ! 

People in general fly from the 
abodes of misery, and satisfy them- 
selves by sending pecuniary relief ; 
where sympathising visits would re- 
ally enhance the value of the offering, 
and would materially alter and amend 
the sad condition of the succoured 
person. There appears to me to be 
ten-fold more genuine benevolence in 
a personal visit to the prisoner, or the 
sick man, than there is in any dona- 
tion short of entire relief. 

I remember a poor officer who was 
confined a long time for debt. A rich 
companion ‘visited him at first for 
three successive days ; "he then made 
a weekly look in upon him; at last 
he contented himself by writing to 
him, and by lendiug him a small sum 
of money. Another comrade, whose 
means were few, and who was reduced 
to half- pay, on which he had to sup- 
port a wife and family, joined his 
dinner on a Sunday to the scanty 
meal of his unfortunate acquaintance, 
and on every other day passed the 
evening with him, smoked his segar, 
drank his ale, and beguiled the lin- 
gering hours of captivity by his social 
converse, as well as by sending bim 


} the newspapers, and any amusing 


publication he could meet with. 

The conduct of the rich man, 
and his gradual relinquishment of 
friendship and intimacy, pierced 
the sufferer’s breast in the most 
acute manner ; for, under such cir- 
cumstances, a man is always jea- 
lous, his observing eye discerns a 
slight, ina moment, whilst his loss of 
freedom greatly increases the irrita- 
bility of his mind. Such a man 
seems alone on earth, cut adrift from 
all mankind—under quarantine, de- 
serted, avoided; nay, indeed, too 
often are such sufferers shunned like 
a contagious house. The charitable 
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heart and hand, therefore, which 
open to them, are hailed with grati- 
tude’s warmest blessing. 

So was it with my friend. He 
never could consider his rich acquain- 
tance as his friend again after his en- 
largement ; whilst his poor sympathi- 
sing visiter was to him, through life, 
more than a brother. 

It is in like manner with a sick 
friend or dependent. How often we 
see the daily visit decline into a for- 
mal inquiry ; and the excuses for 
such conduct are many and successful 
—such as the heat of the room, the 
lowness of spirits which such visits 
produce, not liking to see the person 
suffer, want of time, and so forth. 

Such delicacy has never been my 
lot. I have» igvariably, unless in 
cases: of. ction, visited my sick 

: ions, my servants, and the 

ae ve, also been a constant 
attendant. pon any poor acquaintance 
whose misfortunes, or imprudence, 
had deprived of his liberty ; and I 
have eaten a scanty meal under such 
circumstances with as much appetite 
as I could have had in feasting at a 
ministerial dinner ; and, when in my 
power to administer comfort or relief, 
with ten times more real enjoy- 
ment. 

Of all the houses of mourniag, that 
te which poor unhappy mortals are 
sent under mental derangement is 
certainly the most gloomy, strikes 
the imagination with most horror, 
and is most repulsive to enter; yet 
has a visit to such an abode much 
utility in it, and it serves as a whole- 
some lesson to pride and incredulity ; ; 
for who can enter the maniac’s cell 
without putting up a fervent orison of 
thanksgiving to his Maker, who has 
not extinguished in him the intellec- 
tual ray—that spark whose loss make 
_ total darkness upon earth, and levels 

us with the brute creation ? Whocan 
quit such a mansion without having 
his heart and mind filled with reli- 
gious awe, with salutary humility, 
with subdued ambition and pride, 


= 


or 








VISIT TO A PRIVATE MAD HOUSE. 


with charity, with pity, and, above all, 
with gratitude ? 

Having never been backward, or 
scrupulous in visiting scenes of hu- 
man distress, I was applied to, a 
short time ago, to accompany a per- 
son in a visit toa relation who was 
confined at some distance from Lon- 
don in a private madhouse. My ac- 
quaintance felt much aversion to this 
task, as he considered it ; and it was 
with a view of rendering it less me- 
lancholy, that I was pitched upon as 
a companion. We found the unfor- 
tunate object of our inquiries in a 
lucid interval ; and I was convinced 
that more frequent and kinder visits, 
a strict and frequent observance of 
the progress of returning reason, a 
fostering of the intellectual ray, an 
innocent diverting of the imagination, 
every possible ‘diminution of the idea 
of madness, discipline ,or confinement, 
would tend as much to the cure, as 
regimen, retirement and coercion, 
particularly when administered by 
those who may have an interest in 
detaining the sufferer. 

On this occasion | studiously avoid- 
ed every inquisitive look, all search- 
ing and prying expression, and above 
all, every thing like suspicion, draw- 
ing back, or gloom of countenance. 
{ addressed the deranged person with 
the cheerfulness of an old acquain- 
tance, and with the urbanity and 
confidence due to one possessing his 
mental faculties in undisturbed inte- 
grity. I also advised my companion 
todo the same; and I perceived the 
good effect of such conduct. A look 
of pity, though well meant, is a dagger 
to a diseased mind or body. Pity, 
like wit, should be wisely and dexte- 
rously, delicately and moderately 
used ; else do both oftener wound 
than please—oftener injure than bring 
relief. 

The case of the deranged person 
in question was by no means despe- 
rate ; it was the effect of fever; and 
he recovered from it; but there was 
within the same walls, a female, 
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whose levely form, interesting ap- 
pearance, and sad story, harrowed up 
my heart. 
as possible ; for even now my bosom 
swells with an indescribable pang— 
the blood mounts up to my head—m 
mind is all indignation, and the 
sorrowful remembrance shakes my 
nerves to a degree of womanish 
weakness. 

Passing an apartment next to that 
of the person whom we visited, I saw 
a young person, whose fine dark hair 
overshadowed a bosom of snow, 
fly across the room, and then hide 


I shall give it as briefly | 


herself in a corner, covering her de- | 
jected eyes with her lily hands. | 


* Poor Ellen !” exclaimed the keep- 
er: ‘ that girl is to be pitied.’’ At 
this moment, we heard her say, in a 
low, incoherent manner: ‘‘ A man! 
a man!—Fie for shame! Out of 
doors with you! Adisgrace to your 
family ! For shame!—A man, vile, 


‘base, a murderer !’’ Here she paus- 


ed, drew a deep sigh, and then re- 
peated—‘‘ a murderer of woman’s 
peace.’ I listened again, horror- 
struck ; when, throwing herself on 
her knees, she whispered, ‘* Spirits 
of gentleness and peace !—ye who in- 
habit the mansions where spring ever 
flourishes--where the sun’s ray scorch- 
es not, and the cold, cold wind bites 
not, protect my tender babe, for she 
died in her innocence.”’ I could bear 
the scene no longer : yet curiosity led 
me to inquire her history. 

She was the seventh daughter of a 
poor lieutenant who had retired on a 
small pension for his wounds. She 
lived in the neighbourhood of a very 
rich man, who, for four successive 
years, had watched her growing 
beauties and attractions, and after 
using every artifice which the worst of 
minds: could invent, and the basest 
heart could practise, succeeded at 
last in ruining ber under a solemn 
promise of marriage. Time rolled 
‘on, and with it various pretexts and 
excuses for delay. At length her 
Situation betrayed her shame ; her 
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distracted father cast her from beneath 
his roof ; and her infernal seducer at 
once denied his promise, and refused 
her an asylum. The fruits of this 
guilty flame, a lovely daughter, was 
taken from her by the desire of its 
monster-father, and was put in the 
Foundling Hospital, whilst the dis- 
tracted mother was told that it had 
died. 

Here her reason left her ; nor has 
she ever regained one lucid moment 
since. Fixed and deep-rooted me- 
lancholy has seized upon her mind ; 
it was now too late for her proud fa- 
ther to be reconciled ; nor could the 
seducer of her innocence make repa- 
ration even if he were inclined. The 
former is no more. The latter still 
struts like prosperous vice, and holds . 
a high place in society fet murder 
is white to this. Let us dismiss the 
subject. Execrable willain!* Alas, 
poor Ellen! often has thy faded form, 
thy wo-worn countefance, flitted, 
in a moment of solitude and reflec- 
tion, before the fancy of 

The Hermit in the Country. 





NOCTES ATTICZ.—REVERIES IN A GARRET. 


Containing short and original remarks on men 
and books, &c. by Paul Ponder, Gent. 


Nubes et inania captat. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


1 remember an Italian author who 
proposes consigning his state rooms 
to the different virtues suiting the no- 
ble inhabitants and guests: chastity, 
temperance, honour, integrity, &c. 
Integrity lodges a prime minister, 
temperance a city alderman, and 
chastity a young widow of quality, 
&c. 1 fear this writer was somewhat 
of a wag, and required a delicate du- 
ty from the master of the mansion. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Students in antiquarian researches. 
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are valuable persons ; and should be 
considered as great law officers in the 
literary world : as they arrest the 
hand of oblivion, and prevent the ra- 
vages of time from injuring the views 
of future ages, in spite of the indig- 
nant exclamation of time on these 
useful and diligent purveyors for fu- 
turity. 


Pox on’t, says Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget you learn. 


To such valuable reporters we are 
much indebted, that as we grow old 
we do not subject ourselves to the 
bitter sarcasm of Junius, of being old 
men without the benefits of experi- 
ence. 


ADVICE AND CAUTION. 


When old persons inveigh against 
the vanity and nonsense of the world 
in order to check the wishes and cu- 
riosity of young persons from making 
their experiments also, they remind 
me of the indifference with which a 
man hands a newspaper to his neigh- 
bour, after an hour’s enjoyment of it, 
saying, ‘‘ There’s nothing in it, sir.”’ 
The poet speaks more philosophical- 
ly on this subject : 


—For youth no Jess becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears; 
Than settled age his tables and his weeds 


Importing health and graveness. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 


HEALTH. 


How many persons labour under 
lowness of spirits, from not being a- 
ware that a very slight medical aid 
would liberate them from these ‘* blue 
devils.” Were we all able to dis- 
tinguish moral from physical evils, 
we should not so often talk of unhap- 
piness, misery, &c.; and it may be 
feared that many men have applied a 
pistol to their heads in a great agony 
of mind, when a few gentle cathartics 
would have restored them to cheer- 
fulness and health. 











NOCTES ATTICZ. 


FIELDING AND RICHARDSON. 


Fielding, like a modern portrait- 
painter or statuary, made his charac- 
ters resemble individuals. Richard- 
son, on the contrary, painted from 
fancy, in imitation of the beau zdeal, 
by which the statue or painting re- 
presented no real person, but a cha- 
racter made up of various excellent 
qualities from different persons, as in 
the exhibition of the superexcellent 
Lais. ‘Fieldings’s Tom Jones is an 
individual we often meet with in life ; 
Sir Charles Grandison an ideal excel- 
lence, and compiled from others— 


“ A faultless monster that the world ne’er 
saw.” 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


Many ingenious critics have puz- 
zled themselves in making compari- 
sons of the respective merits of these 
authors, when their difference is the 
more obvious subject of this discus- 
sion. Demosthenes might be compa- 
red to thunder and lightning, aston- 
ishing and terrifying the reader; 
whilst the eloquence of the Roman 
orator might be illustrated by artifi- 
cial fires, which are at once luminoys, 
elegant, and amusive. 


GIL BLAS AND DON QUIXOTE. 


These very ingenious and divert- 
ing authors seem calculated to please 
readers of very different descriptions. 
I have observed that literary men are 
most delighted with Don Quixote, 
and men of the world with Gil Blas. 
Perhaps the preference of Don Quix- 
ote in the former may be ascribed to 
the sympathy which learned readers 
feel for the knight, whose aberrations 
of intellect originated from too in- 
tense an application to books of his 
own selection, and from whims which 


his own brain engendered. 


(To be continued.) 
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[From the New Monthly Magazine. ] 


MEMOIR OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART. 
G. C. B. P. C. AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Ir to unite a love of science, per- 
sonal activity, energy of mind, and 
a fortune commensurate with the pur- 
suits of its possessor, be the best qua- 
lifications for a modern: philosopher, 
we may safely aver that no individual 
of the present day possessed these re- 
quisites, in the aggregate, to a great- 
er extent than the subject of our bi- 
ography, whose recent loss will .be 
felt by all the scientific world, but 
more especially by that learned and 
patriotic body over which he has pre- 
sided for upwards of forty years, with 
a reputation throughout Europe, nay 
the universe, fully equal to that which 
he has maintained at home, in spite 
of the opposition of some of his coad- 
jutors, the malevolence of others, and 
the poetical satires of one, who, with 
a refined taste for literature, and 
a genuine love of art, was unfortu- 
nately rather the Thersites than the 
Juvenal of his day. 


Not even excepting the great Swe- 
dish Naturalist, it may with justice 
be asserted, that Sir Joseph Banks 
was the most active philosopher of 
modern times. For this he was pe- 
culiarly fitted by nature, not only in 
mental abilities, but in bodily pow- 
ers. Tall and well formed in per- 
son, he bade defiance to fatigue ; 
manly and expressive in countenance, 
he spoke confidence to his compa- 
nions in enterprise ; whilst his dig- 
nity and intelligence were ready 
passports to conciliation and friend- 
ship. Of latter years, indeed, old 
age and the gout, in some measure, 
checked his personal exertions ; but 
his mind was ever active, as his purse 
was always open, for the cause of 
science. | : 

His family is said to have been of 
noble Swedish extraction ; and the 


was Simon Banke, who, ip the reign 
of Edward III. married the daughter 
and heiress of Caterton,; of New- 
ton, in Yorkshire. From him de- 
scended Robert Bankes, who, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James |. was 
an eminent attorney at Giggleswick ; 
and whose sons distinguished them- 
selves on the king’s side in the civil 
wars. Since that period, Sir Joseph's 
ancestors have intermarried with the 
families of Frankland, Hancock, 
Whichcote, and Hodgkinson, of which 





the name borne by his father, an es- 
timable country gentleman, residing 

rincipally at his seat in Lincolnshire, 
fhatechy Abbey, about 22 miles E. 
S. E. of Lincoln, and seated on high 
grounds amongst the fens, over which 
it has a most extensive prospect 
This house is nearly on the site of a 


| Cistertian monastery, which, at the 


dissolution, was granted to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, from 


| whom it passed to the Burleighs, af- 


terwards to the Howards of Berk- 
shire, and from them it was purchased 
by an ancestor of. the late possessor. 

here Sir Joseph, an only son, with 
one sister, was born on the 13th Dec. 
1743. 

His school education passed rapid- 
ly over, and he was sent to Oxford at 
a very early age, where he soon for- 
med a strong attachment for natural 
history, a love for which was then 
spreading over Europe in conse~ 
quence of the writings of Linneus ; 
and in that science he speedily dis- 
played a great proficiency, in addi- 
tion to the general pursuits of liberal 
knowledge. His ardent ambition, to 
distinguish himself as an active pro- 
moter of his favourite pursuit, soon 
began to manifest itself ; and his col- 
legiate course being completed at the 
early age of twenty, he nobly re- 
solved to forego the parade of courts, 
the glitter of fashion, and the plea- 
sures of a town life, for the investiga- 
tion of Nature in her wildest haunts, 








fest, of whom we find any account, 
VOL. Ilh 


and in her most inclement regions, 
56 } 





latter the fortune was possessed and _ 
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This was in 1763, when he left 
England on a transatlantic voyage to 
investigate, during a summer trip, the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, both of which, though frequent- 
ed by fishermen, were then unknown, 
it may be said, to the philesophic 
world. In this pursuit he acquired, 
or improved, those habits of investi- 
gation excited by the contemplation 
of rare and novel objects; and he 
found his difficulties and dangers fully 
compensated by numerous additions 
to his cabinet of natural history : 
whilst those very difficulties, dan- 
gers, and deprivations, served to fit 
him for further exertions in. the cause 
of science. - 

It were much to be wished that 
some literary friend of the-venerable 
President may yet furnish to the 
world some account of this first expe- 
dition, from his papers. Even at the 
present moment,. Labrador is very lit- 
tle known, except from some slight 
observations of the late Sir Reger 
Curtis, when a lieutenant in the na- 
vy ; and more recently from the pen 
ef the late Captain Cartwright, but 
who seems to. have dedicated his 
time solely to hunting, or to the com- 
mercial details of a fishing establish- 
ment. 

After his return, he became ac- 
quainted with the much-esteemed Dr. 
Solander, a Swedish gentleman, the 
pupil of Linneus, who had recently 
visited Lendon with strong letters of 
recommendation, which,. in addition 
to his philosophical merit, soon pro- 
eured him an appointment in.the Bri- 
tish Museum, then first established. 

_ . Fhus occupied in various scientific 

pursuits until the year 1767, having 
previously become a member of the 
Royal Society, his desire for further 
investigation of new worlds was again 
excited by the plan proposed by that 
learned body, for observing the ex- 
pected transit of Venus on some isl- 
and of the South Sea groupes, then 
lately introduced to public notice by 
the recent voyages of Byron, Wallis, 
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and Carteret: part of a*system of 
discovery and nautical research, in- 
stituted upon the most liberal and 
public-spirited principles by our late 
revered Sovereign, who was scarcely 
seated on-his throne, when he deter- 
mined to avail himself of the courage 
and abilities of British seamen, to 
set at rest for ever all the geographi- 
cal doubts and theories of the learned 
world. 

No sooner did Mr. Banks under- 
stand that the Endeavour, command- 
ed by Captain (then Lieutenant) 
Cook, was equipping for her voyage, 
and intended to prosecute further 
discovery after the observation of the 
transit, than he determined to embark. 
in the expedition, not only to satisfy 
a laudable curiosity, but also in the 
hope of enriching his native land with 
a tribute of knowledge from coun- 
tries yet unknown, and on whose rude 
and uncultivated inhabitants he might 
bestow something that would render 
life of more value, by an acquaint- 
ance, though at first a limited one, 
with the arts and productions of Eu- 
rope. 

Speaking of Sir Joseph and _ his 
philosophical friend, Captain Cook 
himself says, ** In this voyage I was 
accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander ; the first, a gentleman of 
ample fortune ; the other, an accom- 
plished disciple of Linneus : both 
of them distinguished in the learned 
world, for their extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of natural history. 
These gentlemen, animated by the 
love of science, and by a desire to 
pursue their inquiries im the remote 
regions | was preparing to visit, de- 
sired permission to make the voyage 
with me. The Admiralty readily 
complied with.a request that promised 
such advantage to-the world of letters. 
They accordingly embarked with 
me, and participated in all the dan- 
gers and sufferings of our tedious and 
| fatiguing navigation.” © 


Mr. Banks, indeed, entered upon 








his preparations with a most gene- 
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vous ‘spirit ; providing himself with 
‘two draughts-men for landscape and 
figures, and for natural history, 
Messrs. Buchan and Parkinson, a 
‘secretary, and fourservants, together 
with all the necessary books, instru- 
ments, &c. ; whilst at the same time 
‘every ‘convenience and accommoda- 
tion were readily and liberally  af- 
forded by government. The En- 
deavour sailed from Plymouth Sound 
on the 26th of August, 1768; and 
even between the Lizard and Cape 
Finisterre, our philosophers commen- 
ced their additions to natural history, 
not only investigating many marine 
animals, previously unknown te :na- 
turalists, but also discovering a bird, 
amdescribed even by the accurate 
Linneus, and evidently blown from 
the land, as it expired in Mr. Banks’s 
hand, from apparent exhaustion. This 
new species of wag-tail Mr. Banks 
very appropriately called by the 
name of motacilla velificans, saying 
that none but sailors would venture on 
board a ship that was going round the 
world. 

On their arrival at Madeira, Mr. 
Banks had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing permission for himself and Dr. 
Solander to search the island for na- 
tural curiosities, and to empley per- 
sons to take fish and gather shells, 
which time would not permit them 
to collect for themselves ; a permis- 
sion which the ignorant jealousy of 
the Portuguese only granted through 
the urgent solicitations of Mr. Cheap, 
‘the British consul. 

Our limits forbid us to trace al! 
Mr. Banks’ observations on this in- 
teresting island, but we cannot omit 
the whimsical ignorance of the nuns 
of Santa Clara, who appear to have 
supposed that philosophers must be 
conjurors, inquiring of them, when on 
avisit to their grate, when it would 


thunder, whether a spring of fresh 


water were to be found within the 
walls of their convent, and several 
other questions equally absurd and 
extravagant ; the philosophical: si- 
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lence upon which, did not tend te 
raise our men of science high in their 
estimation. 

Passing by Teneriffe, they pro- 
ceeded towards the Cape de Verd 
Islands, Mr. Banks taking every op- 
portunity of adding to his stores of na- 
tural history, both aquatic and aéri- 
al; and thence, crossing the Atlantic 
towards the coast of Brazil, they ar- 
rived at Rio Janeiro in November. 

Here Mr. Banks’ ‘hopes and ex- 
pectations were completely frustrated 
by the ignorant stupidity, and obsti- 
nate political jealousy of the Portu- 
guese governor, who, understanding 
that there were men of science on 
board, not only refused them permis- 
sion to reside:on shore, but even te 
land frem the ship. Even when they 
attempted to go on shore to pay a 
formal visit to the viceroy, they were 
prevented by the guard-boats ;' nor 
was Mr. Banks’ own memorial on the 
subject attended with any better suc- 
cess. : 


In this dilemma, with a world of 
new creation before his eyes, and the 
very Tantalus of philosophy, his first 
resource was to send some of his ser- 
vants‘on shore at break of day, who 
came off after dark in the evening 
with so many plants and insects, that 
he and Dr. Solander were induced to 
evade the vigilance of the guard- 
boats, and go on shore themselves 
the ensuing day ; Dr. Solander get- 
ting admittance into the town in cha- 
racter of surgeon of the ship, at the 
request of a sick triar, where he re- 
ceived many marks of civility, 
whilst Mr. Banks got on shore in the 
country, but did not venture towards 
the city, as his objects of pursuit 
were in the fields and hedges, where 
he made considerable acquisitions, 


It was understood, however, the 
next day, that the officers of govern- 
ment were making a strict search af- 
ter some persons who had been on 
shore without permission, and ac- 
cordingly our philosophers determin- 
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ed to remain on board, in preference 
to a Brazilian prison. 

They sailed on the 7th of Decem- 
ber ; and no sooner had the guard-boat 
left them, than Mr. Banks most im- 
patiently availed himself of the op- 
portunity of examining the islands at 
the entrance of the bay, where he col- 
lected many species of rare plants, 
and a most brilliant variety of in- 
Sects. 

Proceeding toward the south, na- 
ture began to open upon them in her 
most gigantic altire. 
weed were met with, to which they 
gave the name of Fucus Gigantcus, 
upwards of one huadred feet in length 
of stalk ; and immense numbers of 
insects were caught blown off from 
the coast of Patagonia. Approach- 
ing Terra del Fuego, they passed 
through Straits Le Maire, where Lt. 
Cook afforded Mr. Banks every pos- 
sible opportunity of making observa- 
tions, sending him and his attendants 
on shore, and standing off and on 
with the ship when he could not 
anchor. 

The Endeavour now put into 
Good Success Bay to wood and wa- 
ter, when many curious observations 
were made on the rude inhabitants of 
that wild district. Whilst lying 
there, Mr. Banks and his companions 
had nearly perished, in an excursion 
to the mountains in search of plants. 
Mistaking their route on their return, 
in a snow storm, though then the 
middle of summer in that hemis- 
phere, they were first checked in 
their progress by Mr. Buchan falling 
into a fit, which forced them into a 
chain of circumstances that led to 
their passing the night upona woody 
mountain, exposed to cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, under which a seaman 
and a black servant of Mr. Banks ex- 
‘pired ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Dr. Solander was sa- 
ved. During the whole of this try- 
ing scene, the activity, spirit, and 
presence of mind of Mr. Banks, were 


“most admirable ; owing to which alone | 
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did the whole party escape from pe- 
rishing. 

While passing round Cape Horn, 
and in their route to the north-west, 
Mr. Banks made great additions to 
the science of ornithology, he having 
himself killed no Jess than sixty-two 
birds in one day ; andas they ap- 
proached the immense, and then new, 
Archipelago of the South Sea Islands, 
the first land seen was discovered by 
his own servant, Peter Briscoe, to 
which, from its shape and appearance, 
was given the name of Lagoon Island. 
Running through a number of new isl- 
ands, the recently-discovered land of 
Otaheite wasseen on the 10th of April, 
1769, the island to which they were 
directed to proceed for the observa- 
tion of the transit which was to take 
place on the 3d of the ensuing June. 

During lis long residence amongst 
a newly-discovered people, lively, 
bold, and not half civilized, Mr. 
Banks distinguished himself much by 
his activity, good temper, and conci- 
liatory manners, which tended much 
to the comfort and success of the ex- 
pedition. He*soon became a great 
favourite with the chiefs, and indeed 
with all ranks, as his leisure gave 
him more opportunities of cultivating 
their acquaintance and friendship 
than Cook could possibly spare from 
his professional avocations. He be- 
came, of course, the friend, the me- 
diator, and the umpire upon all occa- 
sions of doubt and difficulty, which 
could not fail to occur in a situation 
so novel. With the ladies, too, he 
was a great favourite ; and a whimsi- 
cal scene once occurred upon a visit 
to one of the chiefs, whose wife, 
Tomio, the moment they sat down, 
did our philosopher the honour to 
place herself close by him, indeed 
onthe same mat. Unfortunately the 
high-bred dame, like some of her 
sisters in our world of fashion, was 


-not in the first bloom of her youth, 


nor did she exhibit any traits of ever 
having been-a beauty ; he therefore 
manifested no extraordinary gratitude 
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for those public marks of distinction : 
but seeing a very pretty girl in the 
crowd, and not adverting to the dig- 
nity of his noble companion, beckon- 
ed to her to come and sit by him. 
After a little coquetry, the girl com- 
plied, when, seated between his rival 
queens, he unfortunately paid all his 
attentions to the latter, loading her 
with beads and with every showy 
trifle that he thought would gratify 
her. This soon produced evident 
marks of disappointment in the coun- 
tenanance of his more elderly chere 
amie, yet she persevered in her ci- 
vilities, assiduously supplying him 
with the milk of the cocoa nut, and 
such other dainties as were within her 
reach, evidently with the design of 
taking his heart or his trinkets, if not 
by storm, at least by sap, when this 
mest ludicrous scene was hastily bro- 
ken up by the ingenuity of the Bar- 
ringtons and Soameses of the island, 
who had emptied:the pockets of some 
of the gentlemen as dexterously as if 
they had been coming out from the 
Opera. , 

This:produced considerable confu- 
sion, but was, however, at length got 
over by the judicious conduct of Mr. 
Banks, which led to the immediate 
recovery of the stolen goods. So 
strong indeed was his desire to avoid 
giving any offence to the natives, 
with whose customs they were then 
unacquainted, that when one of his 
draftsmen,. Mr. Buchan, died, he 
declined bringing him on shore, and 
consented to his body being sunk in 
the offing, which was done with as 
much decency and solemnity as cir- 
cumstances and situation would admit 
of. 

The. natives soonbegan to put 
such confidence in Mr. Banks, that as 
soon as his tent was set up in the lit- 
tle fortification constructed on Point 
Venus, one of the most powerful 
chiefs paid him a visit, bringing 
with him not only his wife and fami- 
ly, but the roof of a house, and ma- 
terials for fitting it up, with furniture 
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and implements of various kinds, de- 


‘claring his resolution to take up his re- 


sidence there ; an instance of good- 
will and confidence highly pleasing, 
which Mr. Banks used every means in 
his power to strengthen and improve. 

Our philosophers were now busily 
employed in collecting and preserv- 
ing such specimens of natural history, 
in various branches, as they could 
procure ; but in this pursuit they 
were much annoyed by flies and 
other insects, which not only covered 
the paper on which Mr. - Parkinson, 
the natural history painter, was at 
work, but actually eat off the colour 
as fast ashe could lay it on. 

The voyagers were soon gratified 
by a visit from the well-known Queen 
Oberea, who then lived separate from 
her husband, and seemed determined 
to pay every possible attention to 
Mr. Banks, who, on one occasion, 
happened to catch her majesty in a 
little faux-pas; for, proceeding not 
very early in the forenoon, to attend 
her drawing-room in her canoe, he 
popped unexpectedly into her bed- 
chamber under the awning ; and 
stepping in to call her up, a liberty 
which he thought he might take with- 
out any danger of giving offence, he 
discovered there, to his great astonish- 
ment, a handsome young fellow of 
five-and-twenty. Propriety, of course, 
induced him to retreat with some de- 
gree of haste and confusion ; but the 
lords of the bed-chamber and dames 
@honneur immediately informed him, 
that such occurrences never excited 
the animadversions of tea-tables, or 
gave offence to the prudes, nor 
brought grist to Doctor’s Commons, 
but were as universally known as the 
most secret arrangements of the same 
kind in European coteries. Indeed, 
the lady herself was so little affected 
by the mal-adroit discovery, that she 
arose and dressed with all expedition, 
and admitting Mr. Banks to her 
dressing room, as a mark of special 
grace, clothed him with her own royal 
hands in a suit of fine cloth, and pro- 
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ceeded with him to the tents, where 
she was received with all due respect 
and ceremony. 

Mr. Banks became now the univer- 
sal friend of all the natives of every 
rank. To him they applied in every 
emergency and distress ; and on his 
assurances, on ail occasions, they 
placed the most implicit confidence. 
This was of the highest consequence 
to the expedition, when a short time 
before the expected transit, the as- 
tronomical quadrant, which was then 
carried on.shore for the first time, 
was stolen from the tents during the 
night. The loss of this instrument 
would have amounted nearly to the 
total failure of the object in view, 
and Mr. Banks, who, * upon such 
occasions declined neither labour nor 
risk, and who had more influence over 
the Indians than any” of the officers, 
determined to go into the woods in 
search of it, accompanied only by a 
midshipman and Mr. Green, the as- 
tronomer. After great fatigue and 
exertion, and with considerable pre- 
sence of mind, as detailed in Hawkes- 
svorth’s account of the veyage, the 
«quadrant was happily recovered, and 
Mr. Banks had the satisfaction of dis- 
playing his zeal in favour, not only of 
science in general, but ef a branch te 
‘which he was not atfached by any 
personal predilection. 

We might fill our pages with many 
whimsical anecdotes of the subject 
of our biography, during his visit to 
‘Otaheite, where he was prominent 
upon all occasions, but for these must 
refer the curious reader to Hawkes- 
worth, particularly in regard to some 
adventures with Oberea, which, after 
his return, prompted some wicked 
wit to write to him, or rather to print 
to him, a poetical epistle from that 
princess ; an epistle attributed to the 
jate Professor Porson, though not 


correctly, as we have noticed in our | 


biography of that gentleman. 

_ When the day of observation ar- 
rived, Cook, in order to guard against 
disappointment from cloudy weather, 
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despatched a party in the long-boat 
to Eimeo, an island in the vicinity ; 
Mr. Banks, in his indefatigable zeal 
for sciénce, determined to accompany 
them, though it was certainly at that 
time, a service of some risk to go with 
so small a force amongst strangers. 
Such, however, was the confidence 
with which he himself had inspired 
the natives, that Tubourai Tamaide, 
one of the principal chiefs, together 
with his wife, readily accompanied 
the little party without fear or ap- 


‘prehension. 


So ardent was Mr. Banks in the 
investigation of every thing novel or 
curious, that he actually consented 
to act a part in one of their funeral 
processions, since upon no other 
terms could he be permitted toe wit- 
ness it ; he therefore officiated in this 
ceremony in the capacity of NVine- 
veh ; for which purpose he was strip- 
ped of his European dress, and a 
small piece of cloth being tied round 
his middle, his body wassmeared with 
charceal and water as low as the shoul- 
ders, until it was as black as that of a 
negro. ‘The same operation was per- 
formed upon several others, amongst 
whom were some ladies, who were re- 
duced to a state as near to nakedness 
as himself ; and thus they set for- 
ward, not as an European proces- 
sion, with a crowd at their heels, but 
driving every body before them with 
terror and affright ; when, after half 
an hour’s marching in silence and 
solitude, the mourners were dismiss- 
ed to wash themselves in the river, 
and te put on their customary ap- 
parel. 

. Preparing for their departure, Mr. 
Banks most sedulously employed him- 
self in rendering to those gentle isl- 
anders all the services in his power ; 
for which purpose he planted a great 


quantity of water-melons, oranges, 


lemons, limes, and other plants and 
trees, which he had collected at Rie 
Janeiro, even at the risk of his per- 
sonal liberty. Nor was his generous 
care unappreciated by the natives ; 
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for having planted seme of the melon 
seeds soon after his arrival, these had 
thriven so welt that the islanders 
pointed them out to him with great 
satisfaction, importuning him for 
more seeds, which request, of course, 
he readily granted. 

All ranks were justly partial to 
him ; but one individual became par- 
ticularly attached, so much so in- 
deed, that he determined to proceed 
to England in the ship. This was 
Tupia, who had been prime-minister 
to Oberea, in ber days of active 
sovereignty, when Captain Wallis 
was there, and who was also the chief 
Fahowa, or archbishop of the island, 
and consequently, a most interesting 
individual to. bring to England, either 
for obtaining information respect- 
ing Otaheite, or for carrying back 
again the arts and knowledge of Eu- 
rope. 

For various scenes and anecdotes 
during their range through new-dis- 
eovered lands, in their voyage from 
Otaheite to New-Zealand, we must re- 
fer to the printed account of the voy- 
age itself, merely noting, that the 
name of Banks was given to an island 
on that coast by Cook, in lat. 43. 22. 
S. and lon. #86. 30. W. not very far 
distant from that point which is the 
antipodes of London. 

After coasting the two islands which 
form New-Zealand, the voyagers 
proceeded toward the coast of New- 
Holland, to which part Cook gave 
the name of New South Wales, where 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander made so 
many botanical acquisitions in one 
bay, that the name of Botany Bay was 
given to it; but Port Jackson they 
merely passed, so as to see that it was 
a. harbour deserving of a name. 
Whilst running along the coast of 
New-Holland, they met with an ac- 
cident which had nearly deprived 
Mr. Banks, and. the werld at large, of 
the fruits of all his labours ; for the 


po Arsen: struck upon a coral reef, 
manifest risk of all their lives, 


af which there is a most interesting 
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account in Hawkesworth, they after- 
wards got her into Endeavour River, 
where, on bringing her by the stern 
to get at the leak under the bows, the 
water in the limbers rushed aft into 
the bread reom, where all his botani- 
cal collections were stewed, together 
with his other acquisitions in natural 
history, whieh were so completely 
wetted through, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they could be re- 
stored. ; 

From New Holland they visited New 
Guinea, proceeding thence through 
the Indian Archipelago to Batavia, 
where both Mr. Banks and Dr. So- 
lander had nearly lost their lives from 
that unhealthy climate. There, too,. 
to his inexpressible regret, he lost 
his Otaheitan friend, Tupia, whose 
superior intelligence and goodness of 
heart had endeared him to his patron.. 
After visiting the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena, the Endeavour an- 
chored in the Downs on the 12th of 
June, 1771 ;. and Mr. Banks had the: 
pleasure of landing on’ his native 
shore, after an absence of three years. 
all but two months. 

Our enterprising philosopher was 
received on his return, by all ranks, 
with the most eager admiration and 
the utmost kindness; and on the 10th 
of August, by his Majesty’s express 
desire, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, 
accompanied by Sir John Pringle, 
then President of the Royal Society, 
attended at Richmond, where they 
had the honour of a private royal in- 
terview, which lasted some hours. 
Indeed, neither of those distinguished 
naturalists had been uamindful of the 
predilection which he, whom we may 
now call the great father and patron. 
ef British science, had for botanical 
novelty ; and accordingly they had 
taken care to bring home a great many 


F specimens for the royal gardens at” 


Kew, which were most graciously re- 
ceived. 

Amidst the display of philosophic 
admiration of the voyagers, there 
were still some envious individnals 
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who affected to despise their exer- 
tions and acquisitions. The younger 
Forster, who, with his father, ac- 
companied Captain Cook in his se- 
cond voyage, seems to allude to this 
when he says—*‘ The British legisla- 
ture did not send out and liberally 
support my father as a naturalist, 
who was merely to bring home a col- 
lection of butterflies and dried plants.” 
But this is the less deserving no- 
tice, as Forster was a professed 
grumbler, became afterwards an ad- 
mirer of the rights of man, and 
through the exercise of those rights, 
lost his head somewhere in Ger- 
many. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Banks 
in London, he became entangled in a 
dispute with the relations of one of 
his draughtsmen, Sydney Parkinson, 
who had died in the course of the 
voyage, having been engaged at a 
salary of 801. per annum, as natural 
history painter, for which he had 
shown considerable genius. Parkin- 
son’s friends seemed to have formed 
the most extravagant ideas respecting 
the property left by their young 
friend in general effects, curivsities, 
and drawings ; and consequently 
they felt much disappointed, ac- 
cusing Mr. Banks, by implication, 
ef having unfairly taken possession 
‘of various articles, independently of 
drawings, which he claimed as the 
work of his own draughtsmen. But 
these charges, with the whole affair 
ef the publication of Parkinson’s ac- 
count of the voyage, may be found 
in the preface to that book ; but as 
much of it seems the result of pas- 
sion and prejudice, no farther no- 
tice of it. is necessary here; and 
andeed, Mr. Banks appears not to 
have considered himself as at all call- 
ed on to offer any vindication in the 
affair. 

Early in 1772 an expedition was 
prepared under the command of Cap- 


tain Cook, to proceed in search of the | 


so much talked of Southern Conti- 


nent ; in which Mr. Banks most ' 
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anxiously took a part, intending to 
perform the voyage ; he prepared his 
establishment upon the most exten- 
sive scale, and was to be accompa- 


nied by Zoffany the painter, under his 
Majesty’s express patronage. Onf 


this account orders were given by the 


Admiralty for fitting the ships out 


with every possible accommodation 
that Mr. Banks could desire ; but the 
Resolution having sailed from Long 
Reach for Plymouth on the 10th of 
May, she was found so very crank, 
from the additional upper works, 
even in the smooth water of the river, 
as to be obliged to be carried into 


Sheerness to have the additional ca- f 


bins cut away, with such other al- 
terations as were necessary to make 
her sea-worthy. This, of course, 
struck at the very root of Mr. Bank’s 
project, in curtailing him of the space 
and accommodation absolutely ne- 
cessary for the establishment which 
he had formed ; but so anxious were 
the Admiralty todo every thing pos- 
sible for him, that the first Lord, the 
Earl of Sandwich, and Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, actually went down to Sheer- 
ness to superintend the alterations, 
and to preserve things in sucha state 
as to accommodate the man who was 
nobly resigning all the delights of 
polished society. in the cause of sci- 
ence. It was impracticable, howev- 
er, with any regard to the safety oi 
the ship, and the success of the geo- 
graphical objects of the expedition, 
to preserve the necessary accommo- 
dations ; and Mr. Banks gave up his 
plans, though with great regret, and 
not before the early’part of June, on 
the 11th of which month the Messrs. 
Forster were engaged to perform the 
voyage upon a smaller scale of pre- 
paration ; during all which Mr. Banks 
most sedulously gave his best advice 
and. assistance. 

Disappointed in this expedition, 
Mr. Banks was prompted to engage 
in some other active research, and 
accordingly determined on a voyage 
to Iceland and the western islands 0! 
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Troil states, who accompanied him, 
in order to keep together and em- 
ploy the draughtsmen, and other per- 
sons, whom he and Doctor Solander 
had engaged for the South Sea ex- 
pedition. 

The vessel which he hired for this 


voyage was engaged at 100/. per | 


month ; and the party was agreeably 
increased by Dr. James Lind of Ed- 
inburgh as astronomer, and the late 
Captain Gore, who accompanied 
Cook in his third voyage, then a 
Lieutenant ; to which we may add, 
another Lieutenant of the navy, 
three draughtsmen, two writers, and 
seamen and servants, to the number 
of forty in all. 

They sailed from the river in July, 
and called at Portsmouth, thence to 
Plymouth, and proceeded up St. 
George’s Channel, meaning to call 
at the Isle of Man for the purpose 
of examining some Runic iuscrip- 
tions; but the weather being un- 
favourable, they gave up the design, 
and pushed on for the Western Isl- 
ands, visiting Oransay, Columbkill, 
Scarba, and Staffa, so remarkable 
for its basaltic columns, but till then, 
we may say, comparatively unknown. 
In fact, previous to this, Staffa had 
only been slightly mentioned by 
Buchanan ; so that Mr. Banks had 
no idea or intention of stopping there, 
nor would he, had it not been that the 
strength of the tides obliged them to 
anchor, during the night, in the sound 
between the Isle of Mull and Mor- 
ven, opposite to Drumen, the seat of 
Maclean, a Highland chieftan, who 
invited the travellers on shore to 
breakfast the next morning, when 
they received information of the pil- 
lars from Mr. Leach, whe had visit- 
ed them a few days before. Mr. 
Banks’ desire for information could 
not resist the offer of that gentleman 
to accompany the party to Staffa, 
and accordingly they set off in the 
boats the same day, arriving at the 
Il, 
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Scotland ; partly for the purpose of | 


scientific observation, and; as Van | 


spot late in the evening, the distance 
being about nine leagues from their 
anchorage. For probable — incon- 
veniences they had well’ provided, 
having taken two day’s provisions, 
and a small tent, in ~which they 
cooked their suppers and slept, in 
preference to taking up their abode 
in the only house on the island. 

Having ordered their vessel to 
wait for them at Tobirmore, a very 
fine harbour on the Mull side, they 
joined her, after gratifying their cu- 
riosity by an accurate investigation, 
and proceeded on their voyage, 
which was now directed through seas 
hitherto unexplored by the eye of 
philosophic science. 

They passed the Orkneys and 
Shetland islands without any par- 
ticular investigation ; being anxious 
to have the whole summer before 
them for the examination of Iceland, 
whose rocky coasts promised them 
great acquisitions in ichthyology, 
whilst its extensive plains, under 
the rapid and exuberant fertility of 
the northern hemisphere, would pre- 
sent a new scene in the botanical 
world. 

On the 28th of August, 1772, 
they arrived off the coast of Iceland, 
and anchored near to Bassestedr ; 
from whence they proceeded to in- 
vestigate the natural curiosities of 
that extraordinary, and then little- 
known, island. Their journey to 
Mount Hecla occupied twelve days, 
the distance being considerable, and 
between three. and four hundred 
miles of it being over an uninter- 
rupted track of lava. Mr. Banks 
and his party, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, were the first that ever had 
reached the summit of that cele- 
brated volcano ; the attempt having 
until then been prevented, partly 
through superstition, and partly from 
the extreme difficulty of ascent, pre- 
vious to an eruption which had ta- 
ken place some time before. 

‘These who. have a curiosity on 








N this subject, may consult Van Troil’s 
57 
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Letters, from which we shall select 
only one extraordinary fact, that 
when at the summit, which was a 
space of ground about eight yards 
in breadth, and twenty in length, 
entirely free from snow, but the 
sand quite wet from the snow having 
recently melted away, they experi- 
enced at one and the same time a 
high degree of heat and cold ; for in 
the air Fahrenheit’s thermometer was 
constantly at 24°, yet when set on 
the ground, it rose to 153°. 

Atter completely investigating eve- 
ry thing curious, they left Iceland, 
and arrived at Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber, from whence they set off by 
land for London. 

It is gratifying to reflect, that the 
inquiries of our scientific and bene- 
volent fellow countryman were not 
confined to objects of natural history 
alone, in his hyperborean excursion. 
We understand that Iceland was con- 
siderably indebted to him, even after 
his return, for various benefits de- 
rived from his communications with, 
and representations to, the Danish 
government, in aid of extensive 
plans for the amelioration of many 
circumstances connected with the 
political and social state of its popu- 
Jation. 

The objects which Mr. Banks had 
in visiting foreign countries, seem 
not to have led him to the Conti- 
nent; to him France and Italy had 
no peculiar charms: but content with 
his native home, yet anxious to em- 
bellish and improve it, he now pass- 
ed his time principally in London, 
or at his paternal seat in Lincoln- 
shire, surrounded by men of letters, 
and by persons of the first rank and 
fortune, corresponding with the most 
eminent foreign naturalists, attending 
sedulously to the meetings of the 
Royal Society, forming a splendid 
collection of natural curiosities, and, 
above all, dedicating his time and 
fortune to scientific benevolence, 
and judiciously applying the dis- 





i 


coveries of philosophy to the im- 
portant uses of human life, 

Sir John Pringle having retired 
from the office of President of the 
Royal Society in 1777, Mr. Banks 
was called to fill the vacant chair; 
upon the duties of which, however, 
he did not enter until the ensuing 
year, when his ample fortune ena- 
bled him, as his generous spirit 
prompted, to commence a system by 
which his house became, through a 
long series of years, a scene of hos- 
pitality, and of more than benevo- 
lent kindness, to genius of every 
country, and of every rank in socie- 
ty. His house was, in fact, the com- 
mon resort of men of science from 
all parts of the-world; and, upon 
Sunday evenings, in general, during 
the sitting of Parliament, and of the 
Royal Society, his apartments were 
open to his friends, and to all strane 
gers of fair character ; a decent ap- 
pearance, and quiet, though not po- 
lished manners, being all that was 
required in addition to genius, to 
pwocure for it a liberal reception. 

Indeed, the humblest votary of 
science found encouragement to re- 
sort there to enjoy a participation in 
the conversations, in a view of mo- 
dels, inventions, specimens, &c. ; 
in ready access to his magnificent 
and extensive library, and multitu- 
dinous, yet select, collection of the 
curiosities of nature and of art. 
The value of such a boon may be 
judged of by the fact, that the cata- 
logue alone amounted to four octavo 
volumes. 

Yet his liberality at home, and 
his indefatigable attention to the 
public duties of the President’s 
chair, could not secure him from the 








attacks of envy or of party spirit. But 
the assailants and the assailed are 
now in the dust; and neither our 
space nor our feelings will permit us 
to enter further upon the subject. 
Those who are fond of controversy 
may consult something that purports 











to be a memoir of him in the “ Pub- 


‘hic Characters,” but we have too 


high a respect, both for him, and the 
leaders of his assailants, to render 
our pages the record of what we wish 
to be forgotten. As for the President 
himself, it has been well said, that 
he maintained his position firmly ; 
and that he lived to behold that in- 
timate union which ought ever to ex- 
ist between the patrons and the vota- 
ties of learning, producing all the 
grace and all the power of such a 
combination, giving science a home 
in the courts of greatness, and al- 
luring the honourable to win addi- 
tional honours in the retirements of 
philosophy. The close attention 
which the President now paid to the 
duties of his station, induced him to 
select a rural retirement nearer to 
London than his seat in Lincolnshire, 
meaning also there to conduct various 
horticultural experiments with more 
convenience to himself, and to pub- 
lic advantage. For these purposes, 
he, in the year 1779, took a lease of 
the premises at Spring Grove, on 
Smalberry Green, from Elisha Bis- 
coe, esq. who built it; and on the 
29th of March in the same year, he 
married Dorothea, daughter and co- 
heiress of William Weston Hug- 
geson, esq., of Provender, in the 
parish of Norton, county of Kent : 
her sister being the wife of Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, bart. 

On the 24th of March, Mr., then 


Sir Joseph Banks, was elevated to | 


the same honours ; soon after which 
he was attacked by the well-known 


Peter Pindar, whose slipshod muse 


was as capable of adorning and of 
giving dignity to any subject, as of 
revelling in those which had already 
di d a Swift and a Pasquin. 


Like his gracious Monarch, however, 


Sir Joseph laughed at the witty, 
though virulent, poet, and never 
' a butterfly less, notwithstand- 


ing the attack on the Emperor of 
4 ! ~ . . 
Sir Joseph Banks now became a 
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distinguished leader in, and an as- 
siduous patron of, all the public and 
patriotic societies of the day. His 
ready encouragement was given to 
Sir John Sinclair, in preparing and 
collecting the statistical account of 
Scotland. He was a member of the 
Board of Agriculture ; patronized 
the breed of sheep; the drainage of 
the Fens ; and was on all occasions 
the steady encourager both of gar- 
dening and husbandry ; so that his 
various avocations only permitted 
him to reside on lris paternal estate 
in Lincolnshire in the autumn of 
each year. 

The proceedings of the African 
Association have now acquired so 
much interest, that it cannot be ir- 
relevant to notice the active part 
which Sir Joseph took in their earli- 
est institution. He was at that pe- 
riod member of a ** Saturday’s Club,” 
which met at the St. Alban’s Tavern, 
consisting, beside himself, of the late 
Earl of Galloway, the present Mar- 
quis of Hastings, General Conway, 
Sir Adam Ferguson, Sir William For- 
dyce, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Beaufoy, 
Mr. Stuart, the Bishop of Landaff, 
Lord Carysfort, and Sir John Sin- 
clair. The different members had 
long been impressed with a desire to 
promote the investigation of African 
geography, and the civilization oi 
African society ; and on the 9th of 
June, 1788, being all present but the 
three last named members, they en- 
tered into various resolutions, pre- 
paratory to more active exertions : 
forming themselves into a society for 
that purpose, for three years, with a 
subscription of five guineas annually. 
From such a small beginning sprung 
up one of the most important associ- 
ations of the present day. ' 

Of the first committee of four, Sir 
Joseph was elected a member, on 
the same day, and their proceedings 
were soon in a state of activity ; for 
which purpose Sir Joseph introduced 
to ‘them the well-known enterprising 
adventurer Ledyard, who had just 
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then returned from an attempt to 
cross the Russian dominions to Kam- 
schatka and Northwest America on 
foot ; for which purpose he had been 
liberally supplied with the pecuni- 
ary means by Sir Joseph himself. 

With a heart beating with grateful 
leyalty, and warm with national pa- 
triotism, Sir Joseph still considered 
himself a citizen of the world in the 
cause of science, as he evinced in 
1796, by most generous conduct, 
and which deserves particular men- 
tion. 

The uncertainty of the fate of 
Peyrouse, the French navigator, had 
for some time interested the whole 
philosophical world, and the old 
Freach government and national as- 
sembly had sent out an expedition 
in search of him, under the com- 
mand of D’Entrecasteaux, on board 
of which was embarked an ingenious 
naturalist, Labillardiere; During 
their absence, the revolution took 
place ; D’Entrecasteaux also died, 
and was succeeded in the command 
by M. Dauribeau, who, hearing of 
the change of politics on their ar- 
rival at Jaffa, determined to hoist 
the white flag, a circumstance dis- 
agreeable to Labillardiere, and some 
others of the officers. 

The Dutch were then at war with 
revolutionary France, and Labillar- 
diere was given up to them as a pri- 
soner, and his journals and collec- 
tions taken possession of. He was 
afterwards permitted to go to the 
Isle of France, from whence he 
sailed for Europe, and arrived, in 
1796 ; soon after which he received 


information that his collections of | 


natural history had been sent to 
England. The French government 
immediately put in their claim for 
them, which was most generously 
seconded by Sir Joseph, with all the 
exertions, as Labillardiere acknow- 
ledges, ‘‘ that were to have been ex- 
pected from his known love for the 
sciences.” In this he was successful, 
the British government feeling the 
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same liberal principles, and acting 
as they did afterwards on several 
similar oceasions. 

A life of such general advantage 
to the country, could not fail to me- 
rit the attention of his venerable and 
patriotic sovereign, who speedily 
selected him as an effective member 
of the Privy Council, and conferred 
upon him, tn 1795, the red ribband 
of the Bath. Sir Joseph, however, 
took ne part in politics, at least as a 
partizan ; he had not even a seat in 


| Parliament, notwithstanding his par- 


liamentary connexion with Boston, 
as Recorder of that borough. 

In 1804, he became active in 
forming the Horticultural Society, 
to which he was a contributor of 
several papers, explanatory of his 
mode of cultivating several scarce, 
yet useful productions, in his yar- 
den at Spring Grove, and also at 
Revesby Abbey ; particulary his 
plan with respect ‘to the American 
cranberry, the paper on which, in 
the Society’s first volume, gives an 
interesting description of the garden 
and orchard at his suburban villa, 
where he expended large sums, 
though only a tenant, until 1808, 
when he purchased it in fee. 

In 1817, Sir Joseph Banks had 
the misfortune to lose his sister, Sa- 
rah Sophia, a loss which he severely 
felt, as her amiable qualities, to- 
gether with those of Lady Banks, 
had often rendered Spring Grove 
the favourite and familiar resort of 
royalty, not only before his late 
Majesty’s unhappy illness, but af- 
terwards. 

During the latter years of a well- 


‘spent life, Sir Joseph laboured. un- 


der an afflicting complaint, which in 
a great measure had so deprived 
him of the use of his lower extremi- 
ties, that he was unable to take his 
accustomed exercise ; but his spirits 


‘still supported him, and to the last 


he was the active patron of science 
and literature. 
April of the present year, however, 
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pe found himself so totally unable to 
sustain the duties of his office at 
Somerset House, that he expressed a 
bvish to resign ; but this resignation 
he society were unwilling to accept 
of, and he continued to hold the 
pfice until his demise, which took 
nlace soon after, on the morning of 
the 19th of May, 1820, at his house 
in Soho-square. 

We have not space to record the 
numerous instances which we could 
adduce of his liberal encouragement 
of science, of his benevolent atten- 
tion to public and private charities, 
or of his generous hospitality. His 
last will displays his feelings toward 
his country, by the bequest of his 
library and collection to the British 
Museum. Dying without issue, his 
title is extinct ; and his estates go 
to collateral connexions, after the 
death of the dowager. 

We trust that public gratitude 
will do honour to him and to the 
country, by all that can now be 
done—an appropriate monument 


Cel 


[From the New Monthly Magazine. } 


AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


Korzesve is known in our country 
chiefly as a dramatic writer, and even 
in that respect, as one more distin- 
guished by his voluminousness, and 
a mawkish sensibility, which laid him 
open to every kind of ridicule, than 


by any other qualifications. His 
writings certainly form a kind of 
epoch in modern dramatic literature ; 
and the representation of his pieces 
caused a sort of sentimental hysteric 
in the public, which, however, it 
grew ashamed of, upon more sober 
reflection, by finding that what it 
took for dignity was rant, and what 
it imagined ta be pathos was sil- 
liness. Kotzebue’s literary career 
was an extraordinary one ;—» began 
early, it continued to the last mo- 
ment of his existence ; and though he 
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never produced any thing that could 
be said to cause an universal sensa- 
tion, yet those effusions of his pen 
made up in number what. they want- 
ed in weight, and though each struck 
only a feeble blow, yet before the 
impression of it was gone off, another 
and another was produced, and thus 
the public mind was kept in a state 
of constant irritation by the rancour 
and abominable personalities in which 
he indulged himself, and which those 
who have hitherto been accustomed 
to think of him only as a dealer in 
lachrymals and soft speeches, will 
scarcely be able to reconcile to the 
idea they had before formed of his 
character. Kotzebue was, at an early 
age, imbued with a taste for reading 
by his mother, who, left a widow 
whilst yet in the very bloom of life, 
renouncedall its gayeties to devote her- 
self entirely to the instruction of her 
children. At six years old he could 
dwell with pleasure upon the story of 
Romeo and Juliet, the exploits of 
Don Quixote, and the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. He was in love, 
and wrote poetry, at seven years old, 
and he was likewise at that tender 
age extremely devout but he was 
cured of this species of enthusiagm 
by his tutor, who enforced upon him 
a rigorous attendance at church, and 
a noting down of the sermon as it was 
delivered. The destiny of man of- 
ten turns upon an event apparently 
the result of mere accident. So it 
was with Kotzebue. -An itinerant 
company of players came to Vienna, 
where he resided. One of his rela- 
tions took him to see the “ Death of 
Adam,” by Klopstock, and from that 
moment he seems to have literally 
thought ‘all the world a stage, and 
all the men and women merely play- 
ers.’ The entire absorption of his 
faculties in his intense contemplation 
of the drama, his veneration for the 
persons of the performers, his own 
unwearied assiduity in getting up 


pieces for private representation, 
!in which he would perform, by 
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turns, every character that might 
be wanting, are all related ina lively 
manner by his biographer, who, at 
the same time, attributes tu the ver- 
satility of his personifications at this 
period, and the ease with which he 
adopted the most opposite senti- 
ments of different writers, the cor- 
responding versatility in political 
opinions, and inconsistency of ideas 
on moral and religious subjects, which 
disgraced him at a future period of 
life. 

‘* Nature had undoubtedly endow- 
ed him with considerable abilities and 
talents ; but they were obscured by 
his excessive vanity. He soon lost 
the finest bloom of youth—innocence, 
simplicity, and purity of heart. His 
mind was not stimulated by the wild 
pranks and gay thoughtless tricks of 
boys ; he was a stranger to the sports 
of youth, which by absorbing the 
faculties for a time, give them a 
greater elasticity. Human life, not 
as it is, but as it appears in good and 
bad comedies, and in marvellous tales 
and novels—amorous declarations 
tendered to grown-up young ladies, 


who provoked the youth in order to | 


Jaugh at him—family circles that were 
amused by his errors, and an idle 
striving to feed his overweening van- 
ity on such unhallowed grounds—these 
were the delusions under which Kot- 
zebue reached the age of youth.” 
Thus distinguished solely for his ear- 
ly licentiousness, and a quickness dis- 
graced by obscenity and scurrility, 
he was forced to leave Weimar in his 
sixteenth year, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant consequences of a most 
shameless lampoon, replete with im- 
moralities. From this time his whole 


' life a scene of literary scribbling 


and tation. Even his theatrical 
pieces were made the vehicles of pri- 
vate scandal ;—he introduced the 
worthiest characters upon the stage, 


inorder to hold up their peculiarities . 


to ridicule; he unfolded the most 


important family secrets to public: 


view, and drove the sensitive and 








high-minded to despair, by making 
them subjects of scorn. The fecun. 
dity of his pen was a general curse ; 
he took the management of several 
periodical and critical works into his 
own hands, and disgraced them all 
by his virulence. 

The same conduct naturally pro- 
ducing the same consequences, Kot- 
zebue was compelled to take refuge 
in Russia, from the indignation of 
his countrymen. In that country he 
was much caressed, and among other 
appointments, was made governor of 
the German theatre at Petersburgh ; 
he made an honourable marriage, 
was loaded with distinctions, lived 
among players, and might be regard- 
ed as at the very acmé of human fe- 
licity, according to his perceptions 
of what it consisted in, had he not, 
unfortunately for himself, about this 
period, made the same discovery that 
Solomon had made before him, that 
all was ‘‘ vanity and vexation of 
spirit.”” He therefore fell into deep 
melancholy. From this state, as 
real sufferings always cure imagina- 
ry ones, he was roused by the death 
of his wife, whom he professed to 
idolize ; and after having vented a 
part of his grief in an account of his 
wife’s last illness and departing mo- 
ments, written with about as little 
taste, feeling, or delicacy, as Mr. 
Godwin displayed on a similar sub- 
ject, he went to Paris to dissipate 
the remainder. 

Toward the end of the year 1790, 
shortly before Kotzebue quitted Pa- 
ris, a pamphlet was published in 
Germany, which involved him, as 
its author, in very serious embar- 
rassments, and rendered all his sub- 
sequent efforts to obtain a considera- 
tion founded on moral worth abso- 
lutely unavailing. It was entitled 
‘“* Doctor Bahrdt with the Brass Fore- 
head, or the German Association 
against Zimmerman. A Play, in 
four acts, by Baron Knigge, 1790.” 
This Zimmerman was the celebrated 
physician of Hanover, more especi- 
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ally known in this country by his Es- | 
say on Solitude. Kotzebue had be- 
come intimate with him at Pyrmont, 
and this play was set forth in the 
dedication, as being intended to 
avenge him against his many lite- 
rary enemies. The dramatis per- 
sone were all men much respected 
in Germany, and whose literary 
fame was far from being confined to 
their own country. In the first act 
they are represented as meeting at 
Bahrdt’s country seat, near Halle, 
in Saxony, and entering into a 
league against Zimmerman, which 
they seal with a solemn oath; the 
remainder of the piece is taken up 
with declarations from each of the 
conspirators, respecting the mode of 
attack proper to be adopted, and it 
is concluded by a mock apotheosis, 
of Doctor Bahrdt and his accom- 
plices, which sets all decency at 
defiance. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more impudent, scanda- 
lous, and malicious production. Aris- 
tophanes himself might have been 
ashamed of it; and to add to its 
atrocity, the name which was false- 
ly introduced in the title-page as its 
author, was that of a man who was 
universally esteemed, both as a 
writer and as holdiag an honourable 
situation in the state. At that very 
time he was on bad terms with Zim- 
merman, who had unjustly accused 
him of entertaining reprehensible 
political opinions, and who had had 
an action for defamation brought 
against him in consequence. To 
most persons, therefore, it appeared 
highly improbable that Knigge should 
take upon him the task of chastising 
this imaginary junto of Zimmerman’s 
enemies ; for, after all, it was only 
in the imagination of the author that 
such a junto ever existed. But 
others thought, or affected to think, 


that he assumed the mask of gene-. 


rosity in order to wound Zimmer- 
Man more severely in this secret 
manner, ‘* Whilst public indigna- 
tion was every where roused, and the 














police of several states interfering 
to stop the circulation of this atro- 
cious libel, the Regency of Hanover 
felt itself particularly compelled to 
take every possible step for the dis- 
covery of the audacious libeller. 
Klockenburgh, who was at the head 
of the police in Hanover, enjoyed 
the esteem of his superiors, and the 
confidence of his fellow citizens, and 
lived on the best terms with Zimmer- 
man, against whom he never wrote a 
syllable. In this farce he was, how- 
ever, ranked among his enemies, 
and accused of the most odious 
vices. This imputation distressed 
him to such a degree, that he lost 
his senses, and died in a state of 
insanity. Several persons were sus- 
pected. Zimmerman himself was 
considered as the author, but ge- 
erally absolved, on account of his 
known regard for morals and decen- 
cy. Others still suspected Knigge, 
although it had been proved that the 
pamphlet had been printed without 
his knowledge and concurrence. Sus- 
picions fell upon Doctor Bahrdt, at 
Halle ; Mazvillon, at Brunswick ; 
Frederick Schultz, at Mittau, and 
others ; but none upon ‘the real 
author. Many innocent individuals 
were involved in the affair, exposed 
to judicial proceedings, and disturb- 
ed in their domestic peace.” At 
length, in the midst of all this fer- 
ment, Kotzebue was discovered to 
be the author, and stood before the 
public, loaded with infamy, amidst 
a tissue of the meanest falsehoods, 
and the most revolting hypocrisy. 
By the most servile flattery to Cathe- 
rine of Russia, he averted the pun- 
ishment which hung over his head, 
and which he so richly deserved. 
But from that moment the public 
withdrew its esteem from him, and 
though the sarcastic, and sometimes 
humorous wit of his comedies, con- 
tinued to excite a laugh among those 
who either read or witnessed the 
performance of them, the name of 
their, author wag never more pro- 
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nounced, except with the utmost 
contempt. 

It is not our intention to follow 
Kotzebue through the remainder of 
his life, clouded as it was by the 
disgrace under which he laboured. 
One of the most important events of 
it, viz. his banishment into Siberia, 
by order of the emperor Paul, he has 
already made known to the public 
in a very minute account, entitled, 
in his usual spirit of egotism, ‘* The 
most memorable year of my life.” 
After his return from his dreary exile, 
he took up his residence at Berlin, 
where the natural compassion ex- 
cited by his sufferings caused him 
to be received in society with some- 
what more of outward respect than 
had been shown to him of later 
years. Here he increased his lite- 
rary assiduity, but not his literary 
prudence. It was at that moment a 
peculiar epoch for Germany. in 
the cause of liberty all her leading 
states had combined together against 
the gigantic encroachments ef the 
French, then extending ever into 
Russia. Kotzebue fanned the sa- 
cred flame, by which every breast 
seemed animated with bis utmost 
breath, and put the whole strength of 
his facility and practice into the Rus. 
_ sico-German weekly journal, which 
he began to publish in April, 1813, 
one month after the Russians had 
driven the French from Berlin. This 
journal obtained a wide circulation, 
not So much for iis manner of treat- 
ing the subjects it embraced, as that 
the subjects themselves were as dear 
as life itself to the Germans; and 
as it helped to spread favourable 
news, to excite pleasing hopes, and 
combat apprehensions, it was ge- 
nerally read and applauded, and 


most of all in those places where | 


French spies were most anxiously 
watching to prevent its circulation. 
This journal lasted, however, only a 
few months. It closed with the ar- 
mistice ; and how were the feelings. 
of his countrymengsrevolted » when 
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they saw it succeeded, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, by a ** History o 
the German Empire,” from the same 
author, in which all the opinions he 
had before professed to maintain 
were disavowed, and all the notions 
he, had affected to venerate were 
held up to ridicule and censure ! 
Immediately after the publication of 
this work, which drew down the 
deadliest rancour of his countrymen 
upon its author, Kotzebue was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Alexander, 
Russian Consul at Konigsberg. Being 
afterwards sent on a sort of literary 
mission to his native country, he in- 
judiciously enough took up ‘his resi- 


-dence at Weimar; but when we 


consider that he was influenced, in 
so doing, by some of the most lauda- 
ble feelings of the human heart, by 
attachment to his aged mother, and 
to the friends and relatives of his 
youth, we are ready to forgive him 
the imprudence of returning to a 
place, where, out of his own imme- 
diate family circle, he could expect 
to find only the enemies~which he 
had been but too active in making 
for himself. 

He remained at Weimar until the 
close of the year 1818, when he re- 
moved with his wife and children to 
Manheim ; where, on the 23d of 
March, 1819, he had a dagger 
plunged in his breast by a student 
of Jena, named Sand. 

Kotzebue had passed the day in 
his usual manner. In the afternoon, 
at five-o’clock, when his family was 
receiving a visit from a lady, he was 
informed that a young stranger 
wished to speak to him. He imme- 
diately went to the adjoining room, 
into which Sand had been ushered 
by the servant. 


few minutes a piercing cry was— 
heard. The servants hastened tof 
the room, where they found their 
master on the floor, weltering in his 
blood. He was still wrestling with 
the stranger, who held with a firm 
hand the bloody daggey, with which 
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he had stabbed the unfortunate Kot- | 
zebue through the heart and lungs. 
) Surrounded by his sorrowing family, 
Kotzebue, at the end of a very few 
moments, closed his eyes for ever. 
And whilst all was hurry and con- 
fusion, and a surgeon was sent for, 
Sand left the room, rushed down 
stairs, and reached the street, where 
he fell on his knees, and proclaimed, 
with a loud and sonorous voice, ‘* The 
traitor isno more, my country is sav 
ed! I am his murderer ! Thus must all 
traitors perish! Father in heaven ! 
I thank thee, that thou hast allowed 
me to perform the deed!” At the 
same instant he tore his clothes open, 
turned the dagger against himself, 
and inflicted a deep wound in his 
breast. The multitude that crowd- 
ed about him carried him half-dead 
to the hospital, where he was slowly 
cured of his wounds ; and on the 20th 
of May, 1820, he was beheaded at 
six o’clock in the morning, in a plain 
between Manheim and Heidelberg. 

We will conclude this article with 
the following account of the domes- 
tic habits of Kotzebue, from the vo- 
lume before us. 

Kotzebue was highly pleased with 
his residence at Berlin, but it did not 
agree with the health of his consort. 
As she was frequently indisposed, she 
attributed her indisposition to the cli- 
mate ; she saw no company, and de- 
voted herself entirely to the care of 
her children, and to her domestic du- 
ties. Kotzebue, himself, had that 
attachment for his offspring which is 
so natural to human feelings. He 
delighted to see his children, but 
never attended to their education ; 
his he committed to their mother 
and to strangers. When his sons 
prew up, he placed them in the mili- 
tary schools at Petersburgh and Vi- 
enna. His daughters were brought 

p under the eyes of their mother. 

otzebue’s great activity was con- 

to literary occupations, the 
, and company. It is not like- 
y that he changed his mode of living 
VOL. fil, 
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| pany, or to his domestic circle. 
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in the latter part of his life, as it was 
only by a constant adherence to it 
that he could find time for his incon- 
ceivably numerous literary produc- 
tions. He generally rose before five 
o’clock in the morning, and smoking 
a pipe to his coffee, sat writing at his 
desk till- eleven, when he received 
or paid visits, attended at rehearsals 
or reading of plays, or took an airing 
in his carriage. He used to dine 
soon after one, and rarely accepted 
of invitations to dinner, because he 
preferred dining with his family. Af- 
tera short nap he resumed his seat 
at his writing table. The evening 
was devoted to the theatre, to com- 
He 
was fond of passing the summer even- 
ings in the open air; in the winter 
evenings he liked to play at cards. 
In every society he readily joined in 
the amusements of the company. He 
seldom sat up later than eleven 
o’clock. The*pleasures of the table 
had great attractions for him, yet he 
desired not a variety of dishes, bit 
well-dressed victuals. His rooms 
were elegantly furnished ; he liked 
to see every thing about him wearing 
the appearance of good taste and ele- 
gance, and could be bitter in his 
censures for any neglect in this re- 
spect. A good economist ofhis time, 
he was not less economical in his ex- 
penses, without either avarice or 
covetousness. He was compassion- 
ate and charitable, were it only to 
keep every disagreeable impression 
atadistance. Though easily irrita- 
ted, he was not less easily recon- 
ciled ; and whoever had studiously 
observed him for a length of time, 
could not possibly hate him.”’ 


ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CHA- 
RACTER_OF THE CORSICANS. 


Tue Corsicans in general are of 
the middle stature, rather spare than 
corpulent, and of a robust constitu- 
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tion. They bring with-them into the 
world great irritability, and are sus- 
ceptible of the most violent passions. 
Next to the indispensable necessaries 
of life, the objects of their most ar- 
dent desire are arms. The Corsican 
will deny himself every enjoyment, 
and even sell his horses and cattle, 
to.obtain possession of a gun, pistols, 
and stiletto : the latter thenceforward 
becomes his constant companion, 
without which he never stirs abroad, 
and which he does not even put out 
of his hand, unless obliged by his oc- 
cupations. 

He lives in a state bordering on in- 
digence, and is capable of enduring 
severe hardships, He bears with pa- 
tience the inclemency of the wea- 
ther and the fatigue of long marches. 
He is very courageous, extremely 
temperate, and seizes every opportu- 
nity of distinguishing himself. All 
these qualities, combined with the 
dexterity which he possesses in hand- 
ling his weapons, fit him in a parti- 
cular manner for the profession of a 
soldier. Accordingly, full one-fifth of 
the population of the whole island. is 
in military service on the continent. 
_ The Corsican who has established 
a reputation for courage is respected, 
courted, desired in preference for a 
husband by the young females, and 
imitated by the youth of his own sex. 
But by this very reputation, so high- 


‘ly flattering to his vanity, he is ex- 


posed to inevitable dangers. He is 
often necessitated, if he will preserve 
his honour untainted, to encounter 
persons as bold as himself, and either 
to take the life of his antagonist, or 
to sacrifice his own. 

‘What particularly contributes to 
cherish a martial spirit in the Corsi- 
cans is a kind of exhibition called 
Moresca, which consists in a mock 
fight, and. to. which both men and wo- 
men resort in. great numbers from va- 
rious parts of the island. Challenges 
and duels. are. connected with this 


spectacle, and the general engage-. 


meat, terminates in the defeat of the 














party representing the enemies of the 
nation. Bodily strength also is con- 
sidered in Corsica as a high recom- 
mendation. Frequent challenges take 
place between those who are most 
distinguished ‘for this quality ; and 
the vanquished, besides the disgrace 
of being beaten, often carry home 
with them contusions and injuries, of 
which they feel the effects all the rest 
of their lives. 

Personal enmities furnish occasion 
for still more dreadful conflicts. If 
individuals have any disagreement 
on matters where interest is concern- 
ed, quarrels, often ensue, which, as 
the disputants keep no bounds in 
their language, terminate in a fight 
with poniards. Sometimes also blood 
is spilled because a man, who con- 
ceives his own honour or that of his 
family insulted, has not been-able to 
obtain satisfaction. When blood has 
once been shed, either justice has- 
tens to punish the guilty, and then 
the animosity subsides, or she re- 
mains indifferent, and in this case 
fresh murders are required to afford 
satisfaction to the party which con- 
siders itself injured. 

The personal feuds of the Corsi- 
cars are attended with fatal conse- 
quences ; for as they shun neither 
pain, nor danger, nor even death it- 
self, they are prepared to endure any 
hardship, and to sacrifice every thing 
to the gratification of revenge. A 
Corsican who is deprived by assassi- 
nation of a near relative, suffers his 
beard to grow, allows no fire: to be 
kindled in his-house, becomes-melan- 
choly and uneasy, and does not re- 
cover his serenity till he has found 
means to despatch the murderer. A 
Corsican will travel forty miles in a 
single day merely to. reach a place 
through which his enemy has to pass. 
Here he will remain in ambush four 
successive days, and even longer, 
without sleeping, nay, sometimes 
without food, and exposed to. all the 
inclemencies of the weather. Wo 
then be to the foe for whom he is ly- 
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‘ing in wait! The wounds, inflicted 
with the rapidity of lightning the mo- 
ment he appears, instantaneously ex- 
tend him difeless on the ground. 

Mothers of families who lose their 
husbagds by assassination, preserve 
their clothes till their children are 
grown up ; they then show to them 
the garments still stained with the 
blood of their fathers, whom they ex- 
hort them to avenge. In short, the 
character of the people is so consti- 
tuted, and the power of prejudice so 
strong, that such unfortunate crea- 
tures, in order to save their honour, 
are compelled to become the mur- 
derers of their fathers’ assassins, and 
to plunge, however reluctantly, into 
the most atrocious crimes. 

Families involved in feuds of this 
kind must- not, however, abandon 
themselves implicitly to the sugges- 
tions of their hatred: the public 
opinion, on the contrary, prescribes 
certain rules to be observed in such 
cases. Thus, for example, in the de- 
partment of Liamone, when one hos- 
tile party has killed one more of its 
enemies than it has lost itself, its 
members must not, upon pain of dis- 
gracing themselves, despatch another 
individual, should even opportunity 
offer. It is not till their adversaries 
have committed fresh murders that 
they are justified in resorting to new 
assassinations. 

Nevertheless, nature herself, by 
subjecting man to certain wants. will 
not permit the Corsicans, though at 
variance, to live ina state of perma- 
nent hostility. Through the media- 
tion of spirited persons having name- 
rous relations, truces are concluded 
in seed time and harvest. ‘These 
persons are called Parolenti, media- 
tors—and in their presence mutual 
enemies promise, upon their word of 
honour , to do one another no injury 
during a specified period. Such pro- 
Mises are almost’ without exception 
held sacred ; for, in the contrary case, 
the Parolenti repair with a numerous 
retinue to the residence of the party 
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who’ have violated their promise, and 
there exercise al] the rights of sove- 
reignty, burning the houses, laying 
waste the lands, nay even taking the 
lives of those who have broken the 
truce. 

The Corsicans, like all the natives 
of southern regions, are ardent in 
love ; but the austerity of their man- 
ners operates as a strong check to 
this propensity. It is very rarely 
that a wife proves false to her hus- 
band, but still more rarely does a 
husband, in this case, suffer his wife 
to survive her guilt. A young fe- 
male loses with ber honour all hopes 
of a matrimonial alliance, unless it 


| be with the author of her disgrace ; 
| but wo to the latter if he should 
‘| deem her unworthy to be his partner 


for life! Her relatives, in this event, 
would resort to arms and pursue the 
seducer, till they had either put him 
to death, or driven him from his 
home. 

The dowry of females is insignifi- 
cant, for the fathers of families re- 
serve, in a manner, their whole pro- 
perty for their sons. The ground of 
their predilection for the latter is, 
that they have to pass their whole 
lives with them, but only part.of them 
with their daughters, who, when they 
have once quitted the paternal habi- 
tation, only visit their parents from 
time to time ; whereas the sons con- 
stantly remain near them, assist them 
in their labours, and nurse ard attend 
them when they are overtaken by 
the infirmities of age. 

‘The towns of Corsica are -so smal] 
as scarcely to deserve that appella- 
tion. With a single exception, they 
are all situated on the sea-coast. 
The villages, on the other hand, are 
mostly built on elevated and not 
easily accessible spots. The houses 
havd at a distance, the appearance 
of citadels ; they are constructed of 
stone, with great solidity, having 
very thick walls, but few convenien- 
ces. Most of them have but a single 
hearth for making fire, which stands 
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in the centre of one of the rooms. 
The smoke serves in some parts of 
the island for drying chestnuts, which 
are spread upon wicker-work over 
the hearth. Relatives and neighbours 
are accustomed to pass the evenings 
together in the winter season. The 


_ news of the day, tales or narratives 
. connected ;with the history of the 
. country, form the subjects of their 


conversation and entertainment. Ver- 
ses, and even long passages from 


_Ariosto and Tasso, the sublimity of 


which captivates their imagination, 
are also frequently recited. The 


.women, cowering in a corner of the 


room, are meanwhile engaged in the 
occupations of their sex. Their pre- 
sence obliges the whole company to 
observe strict decorum in language 
and behaviour. On such occasions 
the party never breaks up without 
emptying.a few bottles of wine. 

With all their attachment to the 
Catholic religion, the inhabitants of 
Corsica are neither fanatics nor into- 
lerant. The Jew, as well as the 
Protestant, nay even the Mahometan, 
if he conducts himself with propriety 
and does not ridicule their customs, 
is sure of an asylum and protection 
among them. 

One of the most solemn festivals of 
the island is that of the rogations. 
On this day the country people quit 
their villages and repair in procession 
to the most elevated point of their 
fields, where the parish priest pro- 
nounces his blessing upon the pro- 
duce of the earth, the whole conzre- 
we Kneeling with the most pro- 
ound devotion. When the prayers 
are finished, they return in the order 
in which they came to the church, 


where they find bundles of crosses, | 


which they carry away and set up in 
different parts of their lands. 


The festivals of the patron sdints 


of their parish churches are also de- 
voted by the Corsicans to piety and 
the effusions of the tenderest feelings. 
On these days both rich and poor 
make the best provision in their pow- 








er for the entertainment of theit 
guests, who are mostly allied to them 
by blood, as every person is then ex- 
pected to dine with. his nearest re- 
lative. Whoever deviates from this 
practice is considered as disgracing 
himself by being ashamed of his fa- 
mily. At such meetings of relatives 
and friends, all matters respecting 
the marriage of their children are in- 
variably discussed. 

There are among the Corsicans 
ministers of religion, who frum the 
sanctity of their lives, are truly men 
of God, and who by means of their 
public sermons possess a powerful 
and extensive influence. These per- 
sons have inflamed many a mind with 
the love of virtue, converted many a 
villain into a good man, induced 
many to repair the wrongs they have 
done, and to restore goods which they 
have stolen, and extinguished in 
many a bosom the fury of the most 
rancorous animosity. 

The people of Corsica have heen 
in all ages celebrated for their hospi- 
tality. Strangers are received by 
them with great kindness; but 
they would feel affronted if money 
were offered them in payment for 
board and lodging. They are phi- 
lanthropic, and fond of doing good, 
but without ostentation. 

Notwithstanding their natural ta- 
lent for eloquence, they speak little ; 
but in what they say, there is sound 


sense, energy, and fancy. Owing to [| 


their character, they aspire to what 
is great; if they fail to attain it, 
this is frequently no fault of theirs, 
for we find, in fact, among these peo- 
ple no traces of the attempts which 
are said to have been made to diffuse 
knowledge among them. In the Cor- 


sican schools nothing is to be acquir- | 


ed but the very first and most indis- 
pensable rudiments. For want of the 


means of instruction, the more than | 
common capacity of the young Cor- § 


sican for the sciences and useful arts 
is doomed to sterility : if he would 
make any progress in them, his only 
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resource is a residence on the Con- 
tinent, which is of course too expen- 
sive for his limited means. Among 
the few who are enabled to avail 
themselves of this advantage, the 
majority are sure to distinguish them- 
selves ; but as these are at length 
obliged to return into the bosom of 
their families, there to follow in ob 

scurity the professions of physic or 
the Jaw, emulation ceases, and the 
hopes which their early career justi- 
fied, are soon extinguished. 

Honour is the power that governs 
these islanders with despotic sway 
They would rather endure hunger and 
misery, than stoop to any occupation 
which they regard as degrading. 
There is no instance of a Corsican 
having performed the office of exe- 
cutioner ; neither would one of them 
in his own country accept the situa- 
tion of a menial servant ; indeed, it 
is very rarely that they engage them- 
selves in this capacity abroad. 

The Corsicans have but few pub- 
lic diversions throughout the year. 
Their holidays are the religious fes- 
tivals, which they spend in exercises 
of devotion. In plentiful years the 
carnival is always a very jovial time. 
The principal amusements at that 
season are, simple dances in the 
public places, accompanied by vio- 
lins and guitars, masquerades, and 
public entertainments, at which the 
poor, seated beside the rich, forget 
their troubles amidst the good cheer 
furnished at the expense of the lat- 
ter. On the last evening of the Car- 
nival the Corsicans kindle a large 
bonfire, and seat themselves round 
it. One of the company appears 
dressed in the most grotesque man- 
ner. In this disguise he is called Za- 
lambrina. Several persons join in 
singing a song, while others conduct 
the unmarried females of the place 
to Zolambrina, and offer them to him 
He accepts ali such as 
are young and of good character ; 
the others he rejects with a pantomi- 
mic action, which never fails tu ex- 


—— 
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cite the laughter of the spectators. 
The practice of bringing the young 
women before this kind of tribunal 
contributes to strengthen their sense 
of honour, and to encourage modesty 
and. chastity, which are indeed their 
primary virtues. 

When a newly married female is 
removing frum the paternal home to 
that of the bridegroom, the inhabi- 
tants of the village are accustomed 
to escort her, and the cavalcade re- 
sembles a _ triumphal procession. 
Whoever is connected by consan- 
guinity or friendship with the fami- 
lies between which the matrimonial 
alliance has been formed, repairs on 
horseback to the habitation of the 
bride. Salutes of musketry give the 
signal for departure, and the bride is 
led forth like a queen going to take 
possession of her throne. The firing 
of guns is continued until the proces- 
sion reaches the village where the 
bridegroom resides, at the entrance 
of which it is welcomed with music 
and the discharge of guns. In the 
streets through which the bride has 
to pass, corn is strewed before her as 
an emblem of plenty, and expressive 
of the wish that she may find it in 
this her new home. It is of impor- 
tance for all who join such a cavale 
cade to be well mounted. Those who 
are provided with the best horses, 
run a race with one. another, to de- 
cide who shall arrive first at the house 
of the young couple. The fortunate 
victor is rewarded with a handsome 
ribbon, and a place at dinner next to 
the queen of the feast. 

The poor man is consigned to the 
grave in silence and without parade ; 
but the death of the rich is attended 
with more ceremony. Scarcely hag 
he closed his eyes, when the event is 
announced by the bells of the parish 
church, which continue tolling the 
whole day. In the evening the family 
of the diseased provide a supper for 
such of his kindred and friends as re- 
main inthe house to sit up with the 
corpse. Next morning all the inba- 
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bitants of the village, of both sexes, 
repair to the house of the deceased, 
who lies upon a bed of state with his 
eyes turned towards heaven, and a 
crucifix in his hand. The women 
take their places round the corpse 
according to their degree of consan- 
guinity, or the friendship which they 
éntertained for the deceased. The 
cleverest of them stands at his head, 
and pronounces an extemporaneous 
poetical panegyric, which, delivered 
by a young and beautiful female, with 
an agreeable voice and in pathetic 
-accents, often produces a profound 
impression on all present. 








[In our June number we published a 
communication signed I, reviewing the an- 


nual address before the Medical Society of | 


the State of New-York, by John Stearns, M. 
D President of the Society. This drew 
forth a reply, by W., in No. 4; to which, in 
No. 5, fl.responded. We were offered ano- 
ther communication on the subject, by W. 
which-we declined inserting, for the obvi- 
ous reason, that when a subject is discussed 


with acrimony, as this bas been, it leads | 
only to angry feelings, and never to the con- | 


viction of either partv, nor benefit to the 
public. But in justice to the address, we 
insert the following remarks, taken from the 
Montgomery Monitor, that our readers may 
have an opportunity of knowing what has 
been said ef it elsewhere :] 


«“ Dr, Stearns’ Address.—We beg 
leave to call the attention of our rea- 
ders, and the public, to the very in- 
teresting address of Dr. Stearns, 
which we hope will be generally co- 
pied into the Gazettes of the day. It 
is a production of sterling merit :— 
and it breathes a strain of thought no 
jess original than exalted—of senti- 
ment, pure, holy, and sublime.” 





[We cannot refrain from ‘expressing our 
astonishment at some of our newspaper edi- 


tors for polluting their columns by repub-— 


lishing the disgusting tirade of nonsense and 
degrading immorality which issues from the 
English presses, called the Trial of the Queen 
of England. The following just remarks are 


| 
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extracted from the London Literary Ga. 
zette of the 2d of September. ] 


The deplorable trial of the Queen 


still proceeds, and the country is | 


daily inundated with statements so 
polluting, that they must not only 
greatly disgust, but greatly corrupt 
the good feelings of Britain. No man 


of observation can look around him | 


without being sensible that we are 
both a less pure, and’ less moral 


people, than when this odious busi- | 


ness began. The grossest impropri- 
eties are publicly exhibited ; and it 
is impossible to estimate the evil ef- 
fects of this contagion, on private life. 
Generations yet unborn will have 
cause to remember the present epoch 
with sorrow. Since our last, several 
witnesses have sworn to circumstan- 
ces of much personal depravity, and 
of some national disgrace.” 


A second edition of the first four 
Numbers of the Sketch Book has been 
published by John Murray, Albe- 
marle-street, London. From this an 
inference may be drawn, that Mr. 
Walsh’s National Gazette, of a late 
date, had not yet traversed the At- 
lantic, when the ship Cortes sailed 
from Liverpool. 


Medaliic Biography.—A subscription 
is opened for striking a hundred medals 
in “bronze, silver, and gold, in hononr of 
those men, in all countries, who have 
acquired the greatest real glory by the 
distinguished services they have render- 
ed to society and to the world at large. 
H. M. the king of Sweden has subseri- 
bed nearly 5,0001. towards the comple- 
tion of this undertaking, 


‘ Jacob Perkins, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now residing at Austin 
Friars, Loudon, Engineer, has obtain- 
ed. a patent in England, for certain 
improvements in the construction of fixed 
and portable pumps, such as pumps fixed 
for raising water from wells and other 
situations, or ships’ pumps; or for porta- 
ble puinps, which may be employed for 
garden-engines, or in engines for extin- 
guishing fires, or other purposes. 
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University. of the State of New-York. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The college of Physicians and Sur- 

geons in the city of New-York, will com- 
mence their annual course of lectures 
for the ensuing winter session, on Mon- 
day, the 6th of November next, at the 
College in Barclay-street. 

Dr. Hosack, on the [Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine. 

Dr. Macneven, on Chemistry. 

Dr. Mitchel, on Botany and Materia 
Medica. 

Dr. Post, on Anatomy and Physiology. 

Dr. Hamersly, on the Clinical Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

Dr. Mott, on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery. 

Dr. Francis, on Obstetrics and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

The fee to each professor does not ex- 
eeed 15 dollars for each course of Lec- 
tures; and the lectures of professors 
holding joint professorships are “consider- 
ed but as one course. 

By order, 

SAMUEL BARD, M. D. President. 

JOHN W.FRANCTS, M. D. Recorder. 
x", We understand, that within the 

last year, the Trustees of the College 


have materially enlarged the Library of | 


this institution, and that there has been 
a considerable augmentation of the col- 
lege in the natural history department. 


Forgery of English Bank Noles.—<A 
eurious painpblet has recently been pub- 
lished in. Paris, entitled ‘ Forgery of 
English Bank Notes.” It reveals a 
erime, connected with the despotism of 
Napoleon, of so odious a nature that his 
warmest partizais will not surely attempt 
to justify it. M. Castel, the author of 
the pamphlet, established himself at 
Hamburgh, with the French army, im the 
year 1810, and was employed to build 
sloops of war for the Imperial govern-; 
ment. At the beginning of the year 
1812, General Saunier, who then held 
a command in Hamburgh, requested M. 


Castel to procure him money for English : 


bank notes to the a:nount of 5000d. Cas- 
tel, having occasion to travel to the Hans 
Towns, paid away some of the notes, 
amounting to about 2000/.. These notes, 
however, on being remitte:! to England. 


were ‘diseovered to be forged, ami Mc. 


| 
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Castel. was obliged to indemnify the pre- 
sons to: whom he had paid them. In the. 
meanwhile General Saunier having set 
out for Russia, he bad*no means of mak- 
ing any demand on him. With regard 
to the other notes, which still remained 
in the hands ef Castel, he received erders 


from d’Aubignos, director of the police 


at Hamburgh, te deliver them up to him, 
which he did. Forged English bank 
notes, however, still continued to be cir- 
culated in the north ef Germany. In 
the year 1813 an insurrection broke out 
in Hamburgh, and Castel was ebhged to 
fly to France. No sooner had he reach- 
ed Paris, than he received a summons 
from the police. He cantesses that he 
Was at first se much alarmed that he 
dared not obey the simmons; but a se- 
cond order forced him to appear. In- 
stead, however, of the rigid mterrogato- 
ry which he says he dreaded, theugh he 
cannot tell why, he found a divisional 
officer, who politely addressed him as 
follows: ** You will render the minister 
and me a most essential service, by sta- 
ting exactly what sum you paid to Gene- 
ral Saunier in exchange for the Londen 
bank notes.’? These words revived the 
spirits of peor Castel, who was almost 
dead withalarm. Ile gave the informa- 
tion that was required, taking care not 
to mention that the notes had been dis- 


.covered to be forged, and that he had 


been obliged to pay the amount— such, 
he declares, was the terror with which 
Booaparte’s police inspired him. There 
is, however, reason to suppose that it was 
not fear alone that withheld him from 
speaking out: he probably wished to 
avoid’ being compromised in an affair, 
with the secret ef which he was appa- 
rently acquainted, though in his pam- 
phiet he positively aflirms the contrary. 
He asserts that his dread of the Imperial 
police took sach an effect on his mind, 
that ie lost the use of his reason, and 
was treated as a lunatic for several 
inonths. During his mental disorder, he 
fancied he saw the oificers of the police, 
with Savary at their head, passing under 
his window, to be led to execution. Te 
called them swindler’. and ordered therm 
to deliver up’ his bank notés. On his 
recovery the Impériai goverument nu 
longer “existed. ©The Royal authorty 
had assumed its place. The unforra: ote 
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merchant then resumed his courage, and 
on making some inquiries respecting the 
origin of the bank notes, he discovered 
a secret which, had it not been for th: 
change of government, would in all pro 
bability never have been made known. 

Under the Imperial regime a secre’ 
printins-oflice wie estahlished on the 
Boulevard Mont Parnasse, in Paris. It 
was conducted by a man, who is now 
one of the richest printers in Paris, and 
it was under the immediate direction of 
Savary, the minister of police. All that 
was done in this printing-office is not 
known, but it is certain that the work- 
men, who did not themselves know what 
they were doing, were employed in for- 
ging Bank of England notes. Bonaparte 
had conceived this odious plan of circu- 
lating forged notes, in order to enrich 
himself, whilst he would at the same time 
ruin the trade and the Bank of England. 
He never bestowed a thonght on the im- 
morality of the action, or its destructive 
effects on the whole commercial world. 
It is a singular circumstance, that the 
inferior police had no knowledge of the 
printing establishment which was under 
the control of the high police; and one 
day the agents of the Paris prefect of po- 
lice were on the point of forcing an en- 
trance into the printing-office. A few 
powerful words, however, induced them 
immediately to depart, Anagent of the 
high police had been sent to Hamburgh 
to circulate forged notes to the amount 
of 30,009/. The director-general of the 
police of that city, who had not been 
made acquainted with the secret, ar- 
rested the agent, and sent him to Paris ; 
but, on his arrival there, he was imme- 
diately restored to liberty. Another agent 
was despatched to England in the sum- 
mer of 1811; he was accompanied by a 
Hamburgh Jew. They visited London 
under the pretence of commercial busi- 
ness, and they circulated the forged notes 
which they brought with them. The 
fraud, however, was speedily detected, 
and measures were adopted for tracing 
the notes. The agent of the French po- 
lice escaped, but the Jew was taken, 
found guilty, and hanged. The French 
agent, on landing in France, was sus- 
pected and put under arrest by the au- 
thorities on the coast; but no sooner was 
his name known in Paris than orders 
were immediately issued for his release.. 
By way of reward, Savary app inted him 
to be contractor for the Public gaming- 
houses 


> 


| 
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After the restoration, some communi- 
cation on the subject of these forgeries 
took place between the English and the 
french government. The Count de 
Blaeas summoned Savary, and interro- 
gated him respecting the business. It 
appears, from Castel’s pamphlet, that 
Savary confessed the whole, observing, 
that he had merely executed a measure 
of state, which his sovereign had ordered. 
M. Castel, however, adds, that Savary 
kept possession of the engraved copper- 
plates from which the notes were pro- 
duced; and that in 1815, during the 
huadred days, and even since the battle 
of Waterloo, new notes have been print- 
ed from them, which are now in circula- 
tion, to the ruin of trade. Such is the 
substauce of M. Castel’s memoire. The 
accusations he prefers against Savary 
and the other agents of Bonaparte’s po- 
lice, are of the most odious description ; 
but he relates facts so circumstantially, 
and quotes names and dates with so much 
correctness, that he has evidently been 
very careful in collecting his informa- 
tion. None of the persons thus accused 
have yet thought proper to publish a 
werd in their own defence. 


Important Geographical Discovery.— 
An opinion of the existence of an An- 
tarctic Continent has prevailed ever since 
the discovery of America rendered us 
more intimately acquainted with the 
figure of the earth; nor, when all the 
circumstances that led to it are consider- 
ed, can it be called an unreasonable 
opinion. The vast quantity of floating 
ice in the higher southern latitudes, 


justly indicated its origin to be in fresh-- 


water rivers and lakes, at no great dis- 
tance. And again, the immense space 
of ocean ia the southern hemisphere, in 
the absence of such a continent, led to 
an inference, that that beautiful arrange- 
ment and disposition of land and water, 
so conspicuous in the northern, was over- 
looked, and the equilibrium neglected in 
the southern hemisphere. In 1599 land 
was first discovered in this quarter by 
Dirck Gherritz, a Dutchman, who com- 
manded one of a squadron of five ships 
that sailed from Rotterdam in 1598 for 
the East Indies, under orders to proceed 
by a western course, through the straits 
of Magalhanes, (or Magellan, ) and across 
the South Sea. At that period the Dutch 
trade to India was in its infancy, for the 
first voyage actually performed by them 
to the continent of Asia sailed fr 
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Holland in 1595, and proceeded by the 
Cape of Good Hope. The above five ships 
having been dispersed by bad weather, 
that which was commanded by Gherritz 
was driven to the south of the Straits, 
to 64 south latitude, where he saw a 
high country, with mountains, and co- 
vered with snow like the land of Nor- 

He ran about one hundred leagues 
along the coast of this new country ; 
but discovery not being his object, he 
soon directed his course toward the coast 
of Chili. He, however, was captured 
by the Spaniards at Valparaiso. The 
whole of this voyage, which is detailed 


} in Burney’s History of Discoveries in the 


South Seas, is curious and interesting. 
The discovery of Gherritz is noticed in 
Kitchen’s Atlas, published in 1787, 
where the land is laid down as extending 


| in a bay-formed shape for about two 


rees from north-west to south-east. 
But “the name of the Dutch navigator is 
in this map anglicized to Gerrard. Cap- 
tain Cook failed in his endeavours to 
make out this land, and several other 
navigators haye been equally unsuccess- 
ful. But last year Mr. Smith, master of 
the brig William, of Blythe, in Northum- 
berland, and trading between the Rio 
Plata and Chili, in endeayouring to faci- 
litate his passage round Cape Horn, ran 
to a higher latitude than is usual in such 
voyages, and in latitude 62° 30’, and 
60° west longitude, discovered land. As 





circumstances did not then admit of a 
close examination, he deferred it till his 
return voyage to Valparaiso, during 
which, in February last, he ran in a 
westward direction along the coasts 
either of a continent or numerous islands, 
for two or three hundred miles, forming 
large bays, and abounding with the sper- 
maceti whale, seals, &c. He took nu- 
merous soundings and bearings, draughts, 
and charts, of the coast; and, in short, 
did every thing that the most experien- 
ced navigator, despatched purposely for 
the object of making a survey, could do. 
He on landed, and i » wn usual man- 
ner, ion of the country for 
hi ee cae named ‘his oiaidihen, 
te New mew Shetland.” The climate 
mperate, the coast mountainous, 
apparent r dikinhabited, but not destitute 
of vege as firs and pines were ob- 
n\many places; in short, the 
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r that time and circumstances per- 
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upon the whole, the appear- . 
‘satisfied himself with every par- 











mitted him to examine, he bore away to 
the north, and pursued his voyage. 

On his arrival at Valparaiso, he com- 
municated his discovery to Captain Sher- 
riff, of his Majesty’s ship Andromache, 
who happened to be there. Captain S. 
immediately felt the importance of the 
communication, and lost not a moment 
in making every arrangement for follow+ 
ing it up; he immediatcly despatched the 
William, with officers from the Andro- 
mache, to ascertain the nature of the 
country. The ship bas returned from 
this voyage, and on her arrival off the 
harbour, and making her report to Cap- 
tain Searle, of the Hyperion, ‘orders 


- were given that no intercourse with the 


shore should be permitted. This has 
naturally led to the inference, that the 
discovery turns out to be important, and 
that this precaution is taken to prevent 
the interference or claim of any foreign 
nation, previous to the usual measures 
of taking possession in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty. ‘The only draughts- 
man on the station, competent to perform 
the scientific part of the investigation, 
was Mr. Bone, a son of the distinguish- 
ed artist of this name: he accordingly 
went inthe William, and made the draw- 
ings of the coast, &c. Government is, 
it seems, fitting out an expedition for the 
new country, and several of the southern 
whalers have already sailed thither. 


Discovery . of the original Ossian’s 
Poems.—The following extract is taken 
from a letter from Belfast, dated August 
4 :——‘‘ On opening a vault where stood 
the cloisters of the old Catholic Abbey, 
at Connor, founded by St. Patrick, the 
workmen discovered an baken chest, of 
curious and ancient workmanship, whose 
contents, on being opened, proved to be 
a translation of the Bible into the Irish 
character, and several other manuscripts 
in that language. The box was imme- 
diately taken to the Minister of Connor, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry, whov unfortunately 
did not inonnnnid the aboriginal fan- 
guage, and he sent it to Dr. Macdonald, 
of Belfast, who soon discovered the MSs. 
to be the original of the Poems of Ossian, 
written at Connor, by an Irish Friar, 
named Terence O’Neal, a branch of the 
now noble family of the Earl of O’Neal, 
of Shane’s Castle, in the year 1463. 

* The translation by Macpherson, the 
‘Scotchman, appears to be very imper- 
fect ; this is accounted for by the Scotch 


Gwlic poets. having no character in. 
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which to preserve their poems ; they had, 
therefore, borrowed from thg¢ sister coun- 
try. The Irish translation of the Poem, 
however, by Baron Harold, who dedica- 
ted the work to Edmund Burke, is nearer 
the original, for the wily Scot, Macpher- 
son, to give them a greater air of anti- 
quity, omitted all allusions to the religious 
subjects which the originals possess. 

*“* The fixing of the scenes of the 
Poem at and round Connor, by the an- 
tiquarian Campbell, who travelled here 
a few years ago, gave rise to the digging 
and searching about the old Abbey and 
Castle, which has thus happily termina- 
ted in making, against his will, ‘ the 
Land of the Harp,’ the birth-place of 
the author of the elegant Poems of 
Ossian. I conclude in the words of 
Smollet—*‘ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, 
mourn!’ ” 


The Hon. Richard Skinner is elected 


governor, and Wm. Cahoon, Esq. lieut. 


governor, of the state of Vermont. 


Dr. Danie! Osgood, of the city of Ha- 
vanna, has just published a letter, in a 
pamphlet of 70 or 80 pages, on the ‘‘ Yel- 
low Fever of the West Indies,” addressed 
to Dr. Cyrus Perkins, of this city. 


Missouri.—The first election in the 
state has resulted in the election of Alex- 
ander M‘Nair as governor of the state, 
and John Scott as its representative in 
Congress, by large majorities. The total 
number of votes given in was nearly, if 
not quite, ten thousand. 


An Ecclesiastical History, from the 
commencement of the Christian era to 
the present time, including a History of 
the American, Churches, by the Rev. 
James Sabine, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Essex-street, Boston, has 
lately been published. 

Literary.—Proposals are issuéd at Al- 
bany, for printing by subscription, ‘+ Tra- 
vels in France and Italy, in 1817 and 
1818, by the Rev. Wm. Berrian. an As- 
sistant Minister in Trinity Church.” 


The loss in buildings at the late fire at 
Mobile, is estimated at $40,000; of mer- 
chandize and other property, from 20 to 
$25,000. About 100 bales of cotton 
were consumed. * 


The Salem Roane cone a list Ma 
privateering vessels fitted out and chie 
owned in Salem and Beverly, from M: 
to November, 1781. There were twenty- 
six ships, sixteen brigs, eight schooners, 
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and two sloops—total, 52, carrying 746 
guns, and 3,940 men. 


The Royal Board of Trade, &e. at 
Berlin, has ordered the auctioneers not 
to sell by auction any foreign produc- 
tions or manufactures for the account of 
foreign owners ; they are duly to inform 
themselves who is the proprietor of such 
goods, and if it is a foreigner, to refuse 
putting them up to sale. 


The stem and stern of a large frigate 
have just been raised at our Navy-Yard, 
and almost every piece of live oak to be 
attached to her, is shaped to its place, 
and ready to be put up. The frigate is 
building on the spot recently occupied by 
the Ohio, 74. 


_ Mr. Kean.—A letter from Mr. Bart- 
ley, now in London, has been lately re- 
ceived in this city, in which it is posi- 
tively stated that Mr. Kean will shortly 
leave England for America. 


A writer in the Kentucky Reporter, 
proposes to establish a communication 
between the East Indies and the mouth 
of the river Columbia. He proposes to 
apply to the General Government, not 
for the loan of money, for that is not 
wanted, but to incorporate an American 


fur company, ‘* with leave to form a port? 
of entry at the mouth of the Columbia, ™ 


and to establish a chain of posts, and 


trading stations, from thence to the up-/” 


per navigable waters of the Missouri.” 
He asserts, “* that within two years, they 


would have this plan in operation, and?’* 


would begin a revolution in commerce,’ 
that would check the drain of 
silver in the United States.” 


Generous Donations.—One hundred 
and sixty-five volumes of valuable books 
on theology, have been presented to th 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, at New 
Haven, by some of the patriotic citizen: 
of New-York; also, a splendid collec} 
tion of the works of the ancient fathers 
in 65 folio volumes, by gentlemen of thé 
same city.— Albany Gazette. 


British House of Peers.— Whole num} 
ber, 371; viz. 6 Royal, 291 Lay, 26 Ec 
clesiastical, 16 Scotch, 28 Irish, (11 Mi 
nors, and 6 Roman Catholics.) The 
are 54 bachelors, 41 widowers, 237 ma 
ried; 60 are childless, 218 have 106 
children. The Earl of ion , aged 5 
is the youngest peer; arquis < 
Dicehets. oie 90, the eldest. Lo 
Lansdowne is of the most ancient famil 
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746 | ennobled, (1181.) Lord Colchester is of 
the latest creation. 


» at Compressibility of Water.—Mr. Per- 
snot |) kins, the ingenious American inventor of 
duc- |§ the siderographic art, or of multiplying 
nt of § engraved impressions by transferring 
form )} them from a hardened steel plate to soft 
such jj steel, or copper, is said to have placed 
sfuse | beyond a doubt the most important fact 

that water submitted to a pressure of 326 
gate atmospheres is diminished in bulk about 
fard, §) 08° twenty-ninth or 3 1-2 per cent. 


to be General Post-Ofce.—The number of 
lace, | Post-offices of the United States is 4830, 
ate is fand the length of post roads is 71,522 
2d by miles. The amount of postage, for the 

year 1819, was $1,204,680 ; the cost of 
Bart. | Tansportation of the mail $71,7843; and 
y re- the compensation to postmasters 375,964 
posi- dollars. —NV at. Intel. 


ortly | A table showing the number of Indians 
within the state of Ohio, exhibits the 
number of 2,408. We had no concep- 
tion that the white population had so far 
expelied the Indians from the territory 
which was so lately all their own.—J6. 


Princeton College.—The anniversary 
ommencement at this college was held 
on the 27th ult. The number of gradu- 
ates was 43, and 16 were admitted to the 
Jegree of A. M. 

, and The honorary degree of master of arts 
ye upr pas conferred on the Rev. Jacob Green 
ouri,’20d Mr. Robert B. Croes, of Queens 
- theyeollege ; on the Rev. Jacob C. Baker, 
., andpastor of the Lutheran church at Ger- 
nerce gaantown, Penn. ; On Mr. George Wald- 
id andeure, of Georgia; on Com. Charles 
Stewart, of the U. S. navy; and on 
ieut. Robert F. Stockton, also of the 
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books The honorary degree of doctor in di- 
to thefinity, was conferred on the Rev. Con- 
|New}ad Speece, of Virginia, on the Rev. 
uizensGeorge Burder, of London, and on the 
collecRev. John Phillip, of the Cape of Good 
athers##ope. 

of th@ The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
as conferred on the Hon. Robert G. 
Harper, of Maryland, and on William 
ohnson, Esq. of New-York. 
Ceilingsand Whitewashing.-A French 
hemist has recently discovered that from 
hé starch of potatoes quite fresh, and 
ashed but once, beard agg he beers: 
ged 5@ithchalk, might be made. stucco 
juis oml rs of this have benefitted 
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“Lonffy the discovery, and they find that this 
familifind ‘of size is particularly useful for 


ceilings and for whitewashing, being 
more durable in tenacity and whiteness, 
and not putrifying like animal size or 
exhaling any unwholesome odour. 


The following receipt, published in the 
Watchman of the 31st of December last, 
we are informed, has proved generally 
successful on trial; as the disease of the 
tongue in cattle has again made its ap- 
pearance, it may be useful to re-publish 
it. 

Honey, saltpetre, and alum. One 
pint of honey to half an ounce of each of 
the other, boiled together. Rub it with 
a swab on the tongue. Oil of spike is 
also very good to rub with.—Delaware 
Watchman. 


Sicily, which is the most fruitful island 
of Europe, and the largest in the Medi- 
terranean, contains about 1,300,000 in- 
habitants, Under the Romans, it had; at 
least, 12,000,000... There are in Sicily 
nearly 30,000 priests. The nobility and 
clergy own almost all the land, and the 
peasants are in the most miserable con- 
dition. The nobility consists of 58 prin- 
ces, 17 dukes, 37 marquises, 27 counts, 
and 79 barons, Agriculture, from not 
having been encouraged, has fallen into 
a state of complete degradation. The 
capital, Palermo, contained formerly 
more than 200,000 inhabitants. It now 
has not more than 130.000. The popu- 
lation of Messina is 80,000, of Catania 
25,000, Gigenti 20,000, and Syracuse 
15,000. 


A report on the finances of the city of 
New-Orleans. estimates the expenditures 
of the current year at 195,597 dollars, 
and the revenue at 167,130 dollars. The 
sources of revenue are, rents, 48,000 
dollars; tavern and boarding-house li- 
censes, 20,000 dollars; wharfage 23,245 
dollars; real estate and slaves 16,000: 
dollars; notes for lots sold 42,727 dol- 
lars; duty on prisoners, 1,500 dollars. 
Among the expenditures are, city 
watch 17,760 dollars; salary of Mayor,: 
4,000 dollars ; clerk and other officers, 
6,500 dollars; six police officers 6,000, 
dollars; two overseers of chained ne- 
groes, 720 dollarseach; maintenance of 
chained negroes, 2,458 dollars; New-Or- 
leans library, 27 dollars 50 cents ; box at 
the theatre for the Mayor, 40 dollars; 
lighting the city, 9,310 dollars; clean- 





ing, 5,997 dollars; printing, 1,237 dol- 
lars, &e. _ 
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Weight of great characters, Aug. 19, 
oats ai. a at the scales at West 
oint. 


Gen. Washington, 209 Ib. 
Lincoln, 225 
Knox, 280 
Huntington, 132 
Greaton, 166 

Col. Swift, 219 
Micheel Jackson, 252 

Henry Jackson, 238 

Lt. Col. Huntington, 232 

Cobb, 182 
Humphreys, 221 


The above memorandum was found in 
the pocket book of a deceased officer of 
the Massachusetts line. 

Curiosity respecting the form, physi- 
ognomy and stature of eminent men is 
universal. Biographers usually attempt 
to gratify their readers by detailing all 
such minute circumstances—yet who 
knows the weight of Gen. Bonaparte or 
the Duke of Wellington? ‘Those who 
read their biography would be gratified 
to know the cubic inches, and exact di- 
mensions, of the clay tenements occupied 
by such martial spirits. 

The average weight of these eleven 
distinguished revolutionary officers is 
214 lbs. and exceeds, we think, that of 
an equal number of any other nation. 

Salem Gaz. 


Vegetation in cold climates.—The fol- 
lowing is a calendar of a Siberian or 


Lapland year. 
Snow melts June 22d. 
Snow gone July 1st. 

Fields quite green do 16th. 
Plants at full growth do 17th. 
Plants in flower do 25th. 
Fruits ripe Aug. 2d. 
Plants shed their seed do 10th. 
Snow do 18th. 


From August 18th to June 22, snow 
and ice. Thus it appears, that from their 
first emerging from the ground to the 
ripening of their seeds. the plants take 
but a month; and spring, summer, and 
autumn, are crowded into the short space 
of 58 days. 


Indiana rapidly increases in popula- 
tion. At the recent election in that state, 
there were from sixteen to twenty thou- 
sand votes given in for Representatives 
to Congress, nine tenths of which were 
in favour of Mr. Hendricks.— Wat. Int. 


About:25,000 to 30,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes were imported from Englaad and 
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Ireland mto this port during the last year, 

and sold on an average at more than dou- 

ble the price of those of domestic growth. 
Patron of Industry. 


It appears by an official statement, 
published at Alabama, that there were 
over twenty-seven millions of dollars due 
to the United States for Public Lands, 
sold at the Land offices in Mississippi 
and Alabama only. 


The present population of Washington 
City is 13,322, having increased 5,114 in 
the last 10 years, being ata ratio of 6 
per cent. per ann. The population of the 
whole district of Columbia, it is suppo- 
sed, exceeds 30,000 souls. 


The waters of the Ohio have fallen so 
low as to put a stop to much ofits navi- 
gation. This circumstance, and the 
dullness of the times (says the Louisville 
Gazette) have occasioned the hauling up 
of 18 steam boats at Shippingsport and 
Portland. 


The town of Waterford in Connecti- 
cut, it appears by the late enumeration, 
contains a population of 2240 souls— 
among whom are 29 persons, whose tni- 
ted ages amount to 2443 years, on an 
average of 85 years to each. The oldest 
among them is 97, and the youngest 79 
years. 


Georgetown, Sept. 2. 

A large Shark, which measured up- 
wards of twelve feet, was thrown up on 
the North Island beach. From the un- 
common size of its stomach, some per- 
sons felt a curiosity to see the contents 
of it. On opening it, a very large turtle, 
upwards of 33 inches in length was 
found in it, together with several king 
crabs and other fish. The turtle was un- 
digested and entire; and from the infla- 
med appearance of the intestines of the 
shark, we have but little doubt but that 
its death was occasioned by the exertion 
of the turtle, or rather by the friction 
produced by this exertion. 


The Indiana Silver Mine.—A para- 
graph announcing the discovery of a Sil- 
ver Mine inthe state of Indiana, has 
been for some time circulating through 
the newspapers of the United States.— 
Within a few weeks specimens of the ore 
referred to, and a metallic mass, having 
nearly the colour of silver, bave been 
brought to the Western Museum by dif- 
ferent persons. The managers directed 
me to make an examination of both, and 
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the products of analysis as well as the ore 
may be seen in the Museum. The ore 
is common galena, or sulphuret of lead, 
exactly similar to the mines of St. Gene- 
vieve; the metalic mass, said tohave 
been extracted from the specimen of the 
same ore, was an artificial alloy of tin 
and copper, nearly in the proportions in 
which they exist in bell metal. As the 
examination was conducted with suffi- 
cient care to detect the smallest particle 
of silver, and as none was discovered, it 
seems to be a correct conclusion, that a 
fraud has been practised by some person 
for the purpose of speculation. 
R. BEST, Curator. 


Western Museum, Cincinnati, Aug. 31. 


publish the result; this Ihave done, and | 


St. Eouis, (Missouri) Aug 23.—Ar- 
rived in town on Saturday, 19, Colonel 
Morgan, Captain Kearney, and Captain 
Pentland, of the U. S. army. These 
gentlemen, together with Captain Ma- 
gee, left the Council Bluffs about six 
weeks ago, and went to the falls of St. 
Anthony. They describe the country 
between the Bluffs and the Falls as emi- 
nenly beautiful, the prairie predomina- 
ting, but covered with grass and weeds, 
indicating a rich soil, the face of the 
country undulating, the streams of wa- 
ter clear and rapid, and occasionally 
lakes of living water of several miles’ 
circumference, embosomed in groves of 
timber, and edged with grass, and pre- 
senting the most delightful appearance 
in nature. They saw immense herds of 
buffaloes and elks, sometimes several 
thousand in agang. Having missed their 
way, they fell on the Mississippi at Lake 
Papin, then went up the Falls. The gar- 
rison there was in good health and cheer- 
ful, and had fine gardens and a promis- 
ing crop on hand. Descending the Mis- 
sissippi, they also saw good crops at Prai- 
rie du Chein, and among the Indians 
which inhabit the borders of the river. 
They confirm the accounts of the fine 
rdens and crops at the Council Bluffs. 

. Calhoun deserves well of the coun- 
try fur having instituted this system of 
cropping and gardening. It adds to the 
health, comfort, and cheerfulness of the 
men, and gives a certain subsistence to 
these remote posts. Major Bradford, who 
commands on the Arkansas, also arrived 
town last week, and gives the most 


3 


i 
pleasing accounts of the comfort, health 
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adequate supplies which they are deriv- 
ing from their own labours. 


_ Emigrants from. the old country are 
daily arriving, in numbers far greater 
than has been witnessed any former 
years. On Monday last, the steam-boat 
Malsham brought up no less than 344, 
and on Wednesday the Car of Com- 
merce arrived with 119 on board, ma- 
king a total of 464 in two boats in the 
course of one week. It is fully expect- 
ed, that before the end of the present 
season, there will be an addition of 
12,000 souls to the population of the 
Canadas, and that increase formed of 
industrious robust characters from the 
old country, such as are well adapted to 
change our dark impervious forests into 
fertile fields, 

All the Emigrants who arrived in the 
Commerce, have reached their destina- 
tion in safety, and are now locating on 
their lands. The settlement consists of 
three townships, named Calhousie, La- 
nark, and Ramsay. The village is pla- 
ced upon a fine stream of water named 
the Clyde.—Canada paper. 


_ Lead Mines of Missouri.—Missouri 
is famed throughout Europe and Ameri- 
ca for the extent and value of her lead 
mines. She would be able to furnish all 
the U. States, the West-Indies, Mexico, 
and South America, with that article. 
In the mean time the United States are 
purchasing lead from England. About 
$300,000 per annum, is usually paid by 
Americans to Englishmen for lead. Last 
year, however, it was about 9§00,000. 
The difference of the policy pursued by 
the two nations is the cause of this state 
of things. In England, foreign lead 
pays a duty of 201. 13s. 4d. sterling on 
every quantity of an !00L worth im- 
ported ; and the lead mines are private 
property. In America, foreign lead pays 
but little duty, and the mines are mo- 
nopolized by the government. 


A Perpetual Log or Sea Perambula- 
tor.—Robert Raines Baines, of Myton, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, (Eng.) has inven- 
ted a Perpetual Log, or Sea Perambula- 
tor. The object of this invention being 
to ascertain the rate of a ship’s way, or 
going, at sea, with a greater degree of 
accuracy,and with much less trouble than 
it is at present performed. This is effected 
by means of a vane, composed of sails or 











and cheerfulness of his garrison, and the 





flyers, similar to wind-mill sails, fixed on 
the. stern-post of the vessel, pear the 
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keel, so as to front the current of water 
made by the ship’s way, which acts upon 
the sails or flyers as the wind does upon 
the windmill-sails. To this vane is con- 
nected a dial or index, by which the dis- 
tance the vessel has made in a given 
time is shown or ascertained, and the 
time may be known by any of the usual 
means. And another machine of the 
same kind being placed below the keel, 
but parallel with the keel of the vessel, 
or by placing it in a hole through the 
stern-post, sufficiently large to admit the 
vane or fly, and at an angle of fifteen 
degrees (the angle on both sides being 
alike ;) it will then show the lee-way the 
vessel has made in any given time, 
adding or deducting the tide or current, 
which are known, or may be known, by 
anchorage, and seen on the dial of the 
index of the machine for showing the 
ship’s way. 


Recession of the Magnetic Needle.— 
Colonel Beaufoy is induced to believe, 
from his magnetical observations, which 
are published in Thomson’s ‘* Annals,” 
that the greatest variation of the com 

has been attained, and that the nee- 
dle is now slowly retrograding, and re- 
turning towards the north pole. In 
1580, it pointed 11° 15’ east; in 1658, 
due north; since which time, until 
lately, its western declination has been 
increasing. During the last nine months 
of 1818, the variation gradually increa- 
sed, and was in the morning, 24° 37’ 4” 
and at noon, 24% 41’ 20”. It fluctuated 
during January, 1819, decreased in Feb- 
ruary, and again fluctuated in March. 
Since that time, the mean montbly vari- 
tion has decreased continually ; and Col. 
Beaufoy, therefore, places the maximum 
of western declination about the month 
of March, 1819, 


Method of preserving Vessels.—An 
American ship, now at Cowes,built with 
sprace and white oak, sixteen years ago, 
has all her original timbers and planks in 
the most perfect state of preservation and 
soundness, owing to her having been, 
while on the stocks, filled up between 
the timbers with salt; and whenever she 
has been opened for examination, filled 
up again. 

New-York State Arsenal.—It appears 
by a statement in the New-York Colum- 
bian, that this Arsenal, situated in Elm- 
street, contains arms, implements and 
equipments, sufficient for 10,000 infant- 








ry, 3,000 artillery, 300 dragoons, and 
1000 sea fencibles: viz. 10,000 mus- 
kets, 10,000 knapsacks, 10,000 can- 
teens, 10,000 gun-slings, 13,000 sets of 
cartouch boxes and belts, 13,000 bayo- 
net belts, 600 swords, (non commission- 
ed officers,) 600 dragoon pistols, 308 
tents and marquees, together with a 
large number of drums, fifes, tent poles, 
wires, brushes, worms, &c. &c. in pro- 
portion to the arms. The park of artil- 
lery consists of 72 pieces, twelves, nines, 
sixes, and two pounders, the greater part 
are of brass, and American manufac- 
ture, said to be equal to any pieces in the 
world. There are also here, several 
most beautiful long brass 18 pounders, 
taken from Burgoyne, at Saratoga, ob- 
jects of real curiosity and pride to every 
American. Conaecied with the park of 
artillery, are a proportionable number 
of caisson waggons of all forms, travel- 
ling forges, with a full complement of all 
the implements required by artillery. 
The ammunition belonging to the arse- 
nal is kept at some distance from the 
city : 1t consists of 150 bbls. of powder, 
and 55 tons of shot, besides three hun- 
dred thousand rounds of fixed ammuni- 
tion. For the use of the artillery there 
are several hundred sets of harness, sad. 
dies, with all the apparatus calculated to 
fit out the whole of the artillery in a few 
hours. 


It is stated in the Liverpool Adverti-’ 
ser of the Ist of August, that the 77th 
annual conference of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, commenced its sittings in that 
town a few days previous. The Rey. 
Jabez Bunting, A. M. was elected Pre- 
sident, and the Rev. George Marsden, 
Secretary. A representative from the 
American general conference had arri- 
ved. Upwards of 300 ministers were 
present Seven years have elapsed, says 
the Advertiser, since the representatives 
of this large and respectable body met 
here on a similar occasion. 


The votes in Massachusetts in favour 
of calling a Convention to alter the con- 
stitution of the state; were 11,576 and 
6,953 against it.—The Governor has is- 
sued a proclamation directing an elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention, which 
is to assemble on the 20th of November 
next. 


Red River Copper Mines !—We learn 


from Alexandria, Lou. that a company 
under the direction of a distinguished re- 
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tired officer of the United States’ army, 
has been formed for opening and work- 
ing copper mines on the Red River, a 
few miles beyond the boundary of the 
United States. 


Progress of the Methodists.—We 


Ministers expelled from connex- 
ion this year 3 
———withdrawn, 
died 2 
Numbers in Society. 
Whites. Cold. Total. 


have seen a printed copy of the “ Mi- 
nutes of the annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
year 1820,” from which we make the 
following interesting summary. 

Bishops and Superintendants, William 
M’Kendree, Enoch George, Robert R. 
Roberts. 


Ohio Conference 34,286 770 35,056 
Missouri do. 5,338 185 2,523 
Tennessee do. 21,224 1,920 23,164 
Mississippi do. 2,170 461 2,631 
S. Carolina do. 21,221 11,748 32,969 
Virginia do. 17,626 6,130 23,756 
*Baltimore do. 25,754 17,535 33,289 
Philadelphia do. 26.572 8,279 34,851 
Principal of the Wesleyan Acade- || New-York do. 22,065 1,391 23,456 
ny, state of New-York—Nicholas Mor- || N, England do, 17,521 218 17,739 
ris. Genessee do. 23,831 116 12,947 
Travelling Preachers, 904 
Preachers admitted on trial this 
year, 120 
———remaining on trial 102 
———admitted into full connec- 
tion, 99 
located this year, 35 
Deacons, (91 of which admitted 
this year,) 152 
Elders, elected and ordained this 
year, 51 
Supernumerary Preachers 15 
Superannuated Preachers 42 





Total 217,628 33,753 255,881 
Total last year, 240,924 


Increase this year, 

* Three circuits in the Baltimore con- 
ference were not returned; but allow- 
ing the numbers to be the same this 
year. as the last, they amount to 3,409, 
which, added to theabove, will make an 
increase of 19,366.—Patron of Industry. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. : 


Qu. 7. Answered by A.—It is well known that the lateral strength Of beams 
of equal sections, is as the distance from the centre of gravity of the section 
to the fulcrum, or to the point where the force is applied. in the present 
case, let r = the radius of the cylinder, s = the side of the square beam, and 
d = its diagonal = s ,/2; also put = 3.14159, &c. And because the 
sections are equal, wr? = s?, whences = r,/7, andd= r,/2n: therefore 
the strengths of the cylinder, of the sqyare beam on its flat, and on its edge, 
are as the numbers 2, ./7, ,/2a; the first of which is of an intermediate 
value between the other two. 

Qu. 8. Answered by the same.—The resistance being supposed proportion- 
al to the square of the velocity, according to the common hypothesis, the time 
of vibration depends only on the effective gravity. Let a andb be the specific 
gravities of the air when the barometer is at 30 and 24 inches respectively, 
and let p be the specific gravity of the pendulum ; then the apparent or effec- 
tive gravities of the pendulum are as p—a and p—d: let T and T’ be the: 
corresponding times of vibration, and, by the doctrine of pendulums, we 


have 
T:T 3: Sf(p—d) : A(p—a} 


And if T = 1, we have T’ = / 


p—) 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 

_ Qu. 13. By Mr. Daniel Embury.—In a given circle, the mth power of an 
arc, multiplied by the nth power of its cosecant, produces a maximum ; _re- 
quired t he arc. 

Qu. 14. By Mr. M. Berree.—Find two square numbers such that their 
product may be equal to their difference. 

Qu. 15. By 4.—To find two numbers x and y, such that z—y? and y—a4 
may be rational squares. 
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Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of September, 1820. A} 
THERMOMETER. WINDS. WEATHER. | REMARKS, : 
Adi 
Tam? m7 P M7 Am? P M7 PM Tam |2pMm Tro | = 
1} 70 | 80 | 73 || s w| sw/nw |jcloudy| rain | clear | Au 
2| 63 | 72 | 69 || n | w/ n | clear | clear | do | oe 
3} 64 | 74; 70) n |sw| s do do do | 
4| 66 | 77 | 72 || wisw| s do do do | ‘An 
5| 66 | 80 | 75 ||'swi s s do do do An 
6| 70 | 80 | 77 ||}s w|sw| se |cloudy| do do sal 
7 70} 81; 74]/ n | e | e | clear | do do An 
$| 71 | 80} 75 || e |sw| s |icloudy| do do re 
9| 71 | 84) 81 iisw] s $ do do do Ar 
a 76 | 84} 82 |] s s || clear | do do ao 
14|.76 | 83 | 78 |isw] s | s do |cloudy| cloudy Au 
12| 75 | 70 | 66 || se |nwi| nw] rain do | clear 
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